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ep se ae 
Original Communications. | figuring is not, as some say,a mere “ fudge,” it is sa-' 
Ma ee oo ber reality, But there are other considerations which 
wresren) os . ) @nln.... .. sh... | ust come into the account, if we would make a prop- 
Dialogue between Naihan and Solomon on the compar-| ey estimate of those different professions 
ative advantages of the Learned Professions | N. Name some if you please. 


Nathan. Well friend Solomon, it seems to be a rai-| 5. The successful practiti mer in the learned pro- 
ny day and sol thought I would just come over and| fession, moving in a nore public sphere, and having 
chat with you an hour or two on farming. You seem|™oere fHumerous acquaintances among the fashionable 
to be reading the Farmer, what do you find that is in- and opulent, must consequentiy, expend much more to 
teresting ? appear with equal advantage with the farmer in his 

Sulomon. I have been reading the discussion about circumscribed circle. His family must dress in the 
the comparative advantages of farming and some other highest style of fashion, bis furniture must be more ele- 
employments, particularly Mechanical, Legal and Med- gant, and dis table spread with danties to please the 


seal. laste, but which add nothing to life or the substantial 
N. Well, I have been reading the same, and should |enjoymentofit, : 
like to know your opinion. N, Well done friend Solomon, you bit the nail on 





3. Lwitl give itcheerfully ; and first I will observe the head, as the saying is, but it clears off and I must | 
that the argument drawn from the amount of the Law- !go home and plant my turnips. W hy wont you send | 
ver's fee, and second, the Doctor's for certain services | Your thoughts down to the printer of the Farmer, and | 
compared with what the farmer can earn in a certain | have them printed? good bye. 
length of time, does not settle the question at all. Ve S. Sol will, good bye. JUS. 
all know that students in both of these professions have —3Qn— 4 , 
ivuexpend much time and money to qualify them to| COMPARATIVE PROPIP OF DIFFERENT 
perform such services, But this isnot all, their busi-| BREEDS OF CATTLE. 
vess is very irregular; some days a Lawyer may fill) Mr, Hormes:—) have no where seen the advanta- | 
a doaen writs, @ud then none for a week. And so} ges of the introduction of the English breeds of neat cat- | 
with the Doctor, in a sickly time he may ride night! tle, horned cattle or black eattle, specifically stated in 
and day, and make money like all possessed, and then | any publication. lL acknowledge the difierence ia 
xgain, in time of general health, find but little employ- | those imported as well as of our native breed, but asa 
nent. Again, the splendid success of some distin- | general thing, the advantages are, early maturity and 
guished individughim ether profeesion is no test of the | greater growth. Whenbred oa the native small eows 
real value of either profession as a source of profil.) we do not reap the ndvantages of the breed until many 
You way go into eur county courts when sitting, where | generaiions. ‘To enlarge the breed by the male, isan! 
periaps thirty or forty Lawyers ure in atiendanee, and | up hill business, and cannot be dune very soon, or until! 
you will find less than halfa dozen do the most of the) ihey bave been many times crussed. The same princi- 
most sucrative part of the business. So with physicians | ple holds good in breeding all animals, even in the an- | 
in cities and large villages, some of the most popular|imal man, for the following reasons. If the female | 
eugross wost of the practice. is the largest, the young bas abundant room before it} 

Now friend Nathan, as you are somewhat of amath-| comes into the world, and protiably comes into the | 
ematician, let us figure a little to try the wants of these l world with abundant ease, and as abundantly suppli- | 
professions by actual results Money is worth youled with milk afler they do come into the world. It! 
know six per cent per annum. Let us then assume \is readily to be seenthatifthe female is the smallest | 
one thousand dollars as the expense of qualitying a man | all tho above advantages must be denied, and the con- 
fur eliher of the professrons mentioned. This we} sequence must be a severe loss to the young. Now 
must remember is onty a life estate, when the Doctor| tor the calculation. And first in the process we shall! 





or Lawyer dies, his skill dies with him. It does pot, jtake the calfin the fall to be werth $5 ,00 | 
like the farm of the farmer.sell for a 1000 do larsyagain| Wointering the first winter, 5,00 | 








given quantity of feed will give more butter and cheese 
given to the email! breed of cows than to gbe large 
breed yet you must have the cow of a good size or you 


cannot bave large and good calves, It is believed that 
the smaller breeds will do more work than the larger, 


ull other things being equal, and that the cows will 
eat more after they get their growth than smaller 
ones, no one will deny. Whenit comes to beet the 
weig'it is prnporilonalty reater. Under a full know!- 


edge of the above facts, I have substituted the impro- 


ved breed. I think it iv a fact that they fail earlier in 
life than the smaller breed, that are longer coming to 
maturity. Should any one be of opinion that the dif- 


ference in the winrtae of a two years old and a year- 


ling is not us great as J have stated it, let hiu try it and 


he may be of a different opinion. IT bad rathor eat the 


beefofthe smaller breed than that of the larger. 
June I84). Inquirer. 


—eoa— 
SHEEP. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Abouta year ago I met your towas- 
man Elijah Wood, Esq. riding in hia carriage. He 
stopped, and after the usual salutation he desired me 
to answer the following question. Do nut the farm- 
ers of Maine possess as great advantages for raising or 
keeping sheep as did Job of olden time? I reflected 
for u moment and answered in the affirmative. Bat 
this illustrious and good patriarch so famed for the num- 
ber of his sheep, must have been more skillful in bis 
mode of management than sume of our modern farm- 
ers, or he would not have been “ the greatest of all the 
men of the East’ Visit the flocks of some farmers and 
what do we find? Some good sheep indeed are to be 
seen, some of a middling quality, and some poor old 
things in the form of animals which, from all appearan- 
ces, must despise their own existence,some good lambs 
are tu be found in the flock, unless in some cases where 
the owner, allured by what he considered a fine offer, 
sold them to the butcher or drover; some lambs would 
be called middling? and some so small that astout ath- 
letic man would almost throw ove over the steeple 
of a meeting house. Now Sir it 1s a fact that many or- 
chards in our state are ruined by too much pruning, and 
many flocks of sheep are ruined for lack of pruning. 
The business of pruning sheep stiould be annually at- 
ended too by our farmers, and the greatest possible 
care and skill should be employed in selecting for 


with the addition of all the improvements. the rise in Summering the seeond summer, 1,50 | breeders male and female, those that possess the great- 
value of land &c. There then is a dead loss of B1L000 Wintering ihe second Winter, 5,00 | est desirable qualities. The keen eye of farmer Thrif- 
lo the professions of Law or Physic at his death to be- ty seeks out with wary care and “ scientific’ precision 
gin with, in couiparing his profession with the farm: | 16,50 | those of his young animals, whether sheep, swine, hor- 
er. Well, now let us figure farther. This sum of one | Native breed, calf in the fall, 4,00 | ses or cattle, which are best built and which are best 

sand dollara if put at interest will in 12 years a-| Wintering the first winter, 4,00 | calculated to yield the largest net profits. The state 

tutte two thousand, Ia 24 years to fourthousand,! Summeri: g the second summer, 1,00 |of Maine may rise t0 eminence us a wool growing 
tu thirty six yearsto eight thousand dollars. This 1s) Wintering the second Winter, 4,00 | country, but the business is at this time with a few ez- 
precisely the sum it Cosis a man to qualify himself to| Summertog the third summer, 2,50 | ceptions, rather unskilfully managed. How many far- 
io follow the profession of Law or Physic thirty six! Wintering the third Winter, 12,00 | mers have we who provide for them a mow of ¢@'over 


years, and then itdescends into the grave with hun. 
{ pretend not to say I have estimated the expense of 


hav and their hundreds of bushels of ruta baga as win- 


29,00 | ter food for their sheep? Farmer Thrifty saya thi¢ he 


thre Lawyer's and Doctor's education correctly, and you) The native breed that do not have calves at two| wishes his sheep to be not only in the finest condition 
may amend it te suit you, but we will now turn te the! years old, must cost the farmer about the above sum of | through ail the season of pasturing, but in the winter 


tiurmer, From the age which young men destined toj twenty nine dollars. Now deduct the cost of the im- 


he will so manage them that there shall be no falling 


the tearned professions expend so much, the young | proved breed, $16,50 from 29,00 leaves $12,50. off of flesh. His ewe lambs that wefe selected for 


wan destined for the farm is a producer, and will, i! 
his father Or guardian does his duty, earn enough more two years old, aud the difference in the cost muist de 
than the expense of educstion usually afforded, to pur- | what [ have stuted, or nearly go. lL make the ealcula- 
riise ope hundred acres of new land, ready t) start in| tion to keep my brother farmers thinking and calcula- 
tile with the young Lawyer and Doctor who tain debt; tung. Now the two years old with her calf by her 
100 dollars, more or legs. Suppose then the farmer | side will bring more money in the market than the 
to follow the business of farming for thirty six years,! three years old with ber calf. They never ouglit to 
und supportsa family in number and comfort, ‘equal calve until there isa full bite of grass, for the follow- 
wih the Lawyer or Doctor ; and dies clear of debt, and | ing reasons, the udder ought to be well stretched and 
bis estate selis for four thousand dollars, which ig of-|the milk vessels stretched and enlarged when they 
ten the case, the Docior and the Lawyer ought iftheir! have their first calves. If there is danger from too 
education is given them, to leave twelve thousand! great a flow of milk, they ought to be milked before 
dollars in like circumstances, to place his profession on | calving. ‘The same advantages are obtained by raising 
a par with the farmer. | steers, and the value in market of good well ma- 

N. Why really friend Solo.non, you have acurious|ted oxen seven feet and upwards, will bring in the 
faculty of making oul a case to suit your own opinion. | market as much as two yoke of six feet oxen, and prob- 
ltistrueD know that figures will not lie; but why is! ably half of another yoke. Now the disadvaniages. 
A that people generally estimate these things so dif-| No one can suppose that a steer or heifer that gets as 
serently from what you do? large attwo years old as another ac three can be as 

8. The fact is, friend Nathan, people generally ' hardy ng the smaller breed that are three yeats getting 
make no proper calculations about these ihings. This the same or a less growth. Again it is believed that a 


: | 
The improved breed almost always have calves at 


, breeders grow ag much ia winter as in summer, and 
thus attain toa great size. Sheep should in winter 
| have access toa capacious yard. Toconfine them to a 
iclose pen is destiuctive to their health; they should 
‘also have access to a dry peu or shed which they can 
/oceupy at pleasure, also a free access to pure water both 
summer and winter. Generally speaking, sheep that 
jare carefully and properly managed in other respects 
/will not need a physician, but it is well enough that 
| farmers should study what authors aod writers have 
said respecting the diseases to which this animal is lia- 
able. Now in regard to pastures for sheep much may 
be written. The sides of hills make excellent grazing 
for sheep, but muchof this kind of land cannot 
be converted to tillage without considerable, expense. 
The sides of bills that are too rocky to plough should 
in most cases be kept to supply fuel, pastures that are 
not too rocky should be cultivated, by so doing we may 


pendentofthe “ Empire state,” both for wheat and 
rye. Dr, Dean gays that ‘lands that are kept com 































































































raise an abundance of grain and render our state inde- - 
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stantly in pasture will be improved,” this may be true 
but then grass lands will “ bind out’ as i is termed, 
and there is no other remedy except the plough. I) 
may he a profitable business to plough pasture lands 
occasionally, witha view toimprove the suil breaking 
up the sward and seeding with grass seed and taking 
no othercrop. The footsteps of farmer Thrifty are a!- 
ready seen in his pasture lands clearing away obstruc- 
tions tu the plough, and I opine that the condition o! 
his swine, cows, sheep &c., will ere long show cor- 
clusively to the farmers of Maine that be is engaged 
no mean business. To improve the breeds and qua). 
ties of our sheep and other stock in this state 18 of im 
mense importance. To do this successfully, a conce- 
tration of efforts and means is necessary. Ina concen 
tration of efforts there is power, and farmer Thrii 
ty sensible of this is sometimes heated with a zea! 
to form societies to carry forward this business. Bu: 
what will not ignorance and prejudice do? he is vexed 
and opposed by men of illiberal and narrow minds 
Ask a forehanded farmer to assist or patronize those 
who are expending their money with a view*to obtain 
better breeds of sheep, swine, cattle, &c. and you will 
get something like the following answer, Pahaw! this 
getting new breeds of animals is clear nonsense, ora 
curse to the town, and in fact an instance could be 
pointed out where some public spirited individuals had 
ata considerable expense procured a fine animal of an 
improved breed, and some of these worthy gentlemen 
not contented with “saying all manner of evil’ against 
our Spirited cilizens, actually run up an opposition, to 
put down what they considered a nuisance. It is pos- 
sible that a certain religious sect in Europe formerly 
might have burned the telescope of Gallileo from mere 
jealousy, but to oppose the march of science and im- 
provements in the present age is altogether unpardona- 
ble. Changing sheep from one part of the country to 
another, it is said will improve their size, experiments 
of this kind have been tried which proved successful. 
If our farmers in the several towns would unite for the 
purpose of forming societies to improve the breeds and 
also the qualities of our domestic animals a great 
change will soon take place in the agricultaral pros- 
pects of our state. J. E. ROLFE. 
Rumfrod, June 1841. 


—f>—_— 
METEOROLOGY. 

Mr. Hotmes :—1 wish to correct a few errors in my 
communication on this subject at the 186th oage of the 
current volume of the Farmer. In the 4th line below 
the caption, for “ Doctorha,"’ read Doctorhood. In 
the 0th line below, for “Mandane,"’ read Mundane. 
For the paragraph beginning with “But,” in the nine- 
teenth line below the caption, substitute the following, 
But for the effect of solar light on those mysterious 
substances, (if substances indeed they be) which some- 
times produce the most tremendous effects, these [sub- 
atunces] might sleep in everlasting repose in the 
bosom of mother earth. In the next colamn 
Sth line from the top for “earbonie’ read cal- 
one. In the 13th line from the top, for “ another” 
read, or rather. In the 20th line from the top, for 
“‘those’’ read these. 

My excuse for an errata is, that in discussing philo- 
sophical subjects the most scrupulous accuracy is ne- 
cessary, for ordinary readers are not prepared to cor- 
rect them ; especially on a subjeet included in so much 
mystery as the one in which Ll am now writing. 

Perhaps the readers of the Farmer will ees that 
I sometime ago intimated the opinion that there ex- 
tended a perpetual attenuation of temperature in difler- 
ent portions of the atmosphere,and in my last I ex- 
posed my opinion that the first moving cause of these 
originated in the influence of solar light on some mys- 
terious fluids whose operations were confined te the 
sarfuce of the earth and the nearest portions of the 
atmosphere. Whether the temperature of the highest 
regions of aqueoug vapor is ever raised so high ae it is 
at the surface of the earth I much doubt; but I feel 
satisfied that it falls much lower in the summer time, 
even beluw the freezing point. 1 have heretofore 
drawn some inferences from the appearance of aque- 
ous vapor as indicating heat and cold, to this ef- 
feet I will now notice some others. Some time last 
year, in the month of June, after the sun had passed 
the meridian, I ofserved the same squally appearanc: 
of the clouds as we sometimes observe in March or 
April when alternate squalls of rain or snow follow 
each other; and socold was the air so:netimes when 
these clouds passed over, that I really expected to see 
snow though nothing but fine rain fell, and in a few 
minutes the clouds would pase off and a burning 
heat suceeed. [ have noticed something of 1 similar 
nature this summer. These facts, in my opinion, go 
to show the play of affinities and repulsions which 
1 have heretofore mentioned. J. H. J. 

Peru June, 1841. 


—e7e— 
NORTHERN AND SGUTHERN CLOVER. 
Friexp Mormes :—I see in your paper and several 
others at the North, the question is asked, which is the 
most profitable, Northern or Southern clover ? 
I donot know that I can say anything from my owa 
experience that wi!! enlighten your readere on this sub- 
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ject. When 1 lived with my father, 1n Magsachusetts, 
several years ago, lL remember that he two or three 
times, sowed southern clever seed. It did not appear 
so well adapted to that climate as the northern. When 
cuttor hay, the yield was much less; but it seemed 
more disposed to after growth,and probably as pasture 
it might have been as valuable as any. Bor hay, my 
father preferred a mixture of grasses, and this kind of 
clover was too early for other grasses, it was dead by 
the ime the others were fit to cut. 
| Inthis section cf country, we sow the variety which 
you denominate southern, altogether. Itis usually fit 
to cut for hay the first week in June. It yields pretty 
well, and when well managed makes excellent hay, 
and throws up an after growth if the season is favora- 
_bleof nearly equal bulk with the first, from which 
qur seed is raised. It is not as likely to be killed by 
the winter as clover is atthe North ; but this is owing 
more to the climate than to the variety. 

I send you herewith enclosed, some seeds with a 
stalk and leafofa variety of clover indigenous to the 
| West, liere called Buffalo clover. In appearance the 
sialk and leafseem a medium between the red and the 
common white or Dutch clover. The head or flower 
is more like the white. Itis perrenial, and is one of 
‘the first plants to start in the spring. Cattle and 
sheep eatit with avidity. Whether it will be founa 
_worthy of cultivation with you, I cannot say, but it 
jmay be worth an experiment. 

I see that some of your papers, speak of the extreme 
heat ofthe weather on Tuesday the 8th inst. That 
was the hottest day here, we have known for a long 
time, the mercury in some places being at 98 in the 
shade. The season here was very cold and wet until 
the 17th of May, since then, ithas been warm, and un- 
til today, very dry. Wheat will not make more than 
halfa crop; grass is light, oats with few exceptions, 
very poor. 

} am glad to learn that the cause of agricultural im- 
provement, is with you still onward, amd hope that no 
jealous rivalry, either betweeu papers or societies, will 
be permitted to check it. O_p Frienp. 

Zanesville Ohio, June 21, 1841. 


P. 3. IL see some writer over the signature of M. 
in your paper of the 12th inst, has given some sketch- 
es of his journey from your neighborhood to Bristol, 
Mount Hope, &c. He speaks of drinking at the same 
spring at which the ‘*b/oody” Philip was wont te drink, 
of looking at the “chair” in the arms of which, if some 
traditions are to beeredited, Philip's elbows had worn 
holes, All very well. Continuing his subject, and 
withovt giving a word of any other place than Moant 
Hope, he says,“ As I seated myself beneath the very 
tree where the brave King Philip fell and was buried,” 
&c. This is certainly a very extraordinary expression 
for a man whe pretends to form his opinions from any 
thing better than the traditions of the ignorant, and 
notwithstanding his intimation of cautionsness, it shows 
that in this instance at least, his credulity was most 
wonderfully imposed upon. If he will turn to the 
life of Chureh, or any history of New England, he will 
find that Philip was killed in a swamp several miles 
distant from Mount Hope, and that so far from his hav- 
ing been buried on or near that mountain, or under the 
ree where he fell, he was not buried at all. Ulis civ- 
tized and christian conquerors denying him the right 
of burial ! His body was cut in quarters and publicly 
exhibited to gratify the savage scourge of his enemies, 
his head was carried in triumph about the colony, and 
the man who shothim was rewarded with one of his 
hande ! 


Note.—We thank our friend for the clover seed, 
und have committed some of it If it 
should vegetate and grow we will « report progress.” 


to the earth. 


—CGn— 
DISCOVERY OF PLATINA. 


The Port Philip, (New South Wales) Herald stat- 
es that Mr. Neville, of the Customs, has discovered 
a metal, supposed to be platina, in tire fissure of a 
rock about 18 miles distance from Melbourne. It is 
heavier than iron, being 11 times more weighty than 
water. Several chemists have atlempted to analyse 
it, but without effect. Mr. Neville says that he could 
load several ships with it in such quantities had he 
seen it. It is somewhat singular that Mr. Neville 
discovered the same metal, bui not of so pure a qual- 
ity, on the Sydney side of the county, some months 
ago, and as the chemisis could notanalyze it there he 
sent it home to England, but has not yet heard of 
the result of his speculation —Boston Cult. 


—@oe— 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


These are usually transplanted from the seed beds 
and set in rows two orthree feet apart. They want 
much attention while they are growing and the best 
gardeners place good wood ashes about the plants on 
the surface of the soil.—This article or something of 
this kind is absolutely aecessary in all gardens where 
the cabbage worm inhabits. These worme and white 
and they collect in great numbers among the roots 
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PROJECTS—STINGLESS BEEs. 

Travellers give accounts of stingless bees in Mex. 
co, and we believe that the late Dr. Mitchell, of 
New York, once hadahive of them. If it ig a fact 
that such bees are found there it certainly is an ob. 
ject to introduce them into this country. Before it 
can be done successfully all their habits should be 
carefully studied, in order that they may be placed in a 
situation favorable to the exercise of all their instinets 
and habits of life. Perhaps the same insect is found 
in Texas, if so the increased facilities of intercourse 
with that country will enable some one who his 
fields there to obtain a few swarms. The only trou. 
ble that we see in the propagation of such bees is, 
the danger of their being robbed, and perhaps killed 
by the common bee, who, with all his virtues, is 
sometimes a robber and a murderer, when he finds q 
good store of honey that he can obtain by “right of 
might.” 


—<>-——_ 
A ROSY SUGGESTION. 


The currant, and gooseberry have been successfull y 
engrafted on thecherry tree, and on the peach tree, 
and thus a large tree was made to bear currants and 
gooseberries. This is, to be sure, more curious’ than 
useful, for it is much more convenient to gather 
them from the bushes than from large trees. For 
the purpose of ornament however, this objeetion 
wou!d not be made, and we would suggest wheth. 
er the rose could not be engrafted successfully upon 
the Locust tree, either the three thorned or the yellow 
Locust. The habits or characteristics of the Locust 
are not more dissimilar from the roge, than is the 
cherry from the currant. They are spinous or thorny, 
so is the rose. Their leaves are pinnated, so are those 
of the rose, though the leafets are not shaped exactly 
alike. It would make a fine appearance, and afford 
a pleasant exhibition, should the plan sneeeed, of the 
power ofart in varyiog the course of nature, by to. 
king advantage of remote affinities in the vegetable 
kingdoin and assimilating them for the purposes 
use or orhbament. 


——f— 

SYPHONS FOR CONVEYING WATER. 
Our correspondent who inquires into the eases of th 
trouble with the lead tube which he has lard down « 
short distance in the form of a syphon, to bring ware: 
into his barn yard, will find that it is the air which 
has collected at the top of the lead whieh makes al! 
the difficulty. Water contains a large quantity of 9) 
iv mechanical mixture with it, which will separate b) 
pressure or boiling &ec. The air in his tube being ligh'- 
er than the water collects at the highest point by |i- 
tle and little until it fills the whole space, and prevents 
A small tube with a stop 
the top 


the water from flowing on. 
cock so as to let off the air should soldered on 
would enable him to remedy the defects, or merely @ 
small tube sufficiently bigh to let the water rise to te 
same height as the fountain, will prevent the tr ble 

The following extract from Storrow on water works 
is to the point. 

‘* When a pipe has vertical fluxures, the air whirl 
finds its way into it, will rise and oceupy the smnii! of 
these fluxes, and unless means are taken to get rid ol |! 
will diminish or even wholly obstract the flow. 

Couplet found that when water was adnjiteed inte & 
pipe which leads from Roquencour to Versailles, about 
12,000 feet long and eight inches in diameter, wit! « 
head of litthe more than two feet and a half, about te 
days elapsed before it made its appearance at the 
mouth. In consequence of this, some of the curves 
were made less abrupt, and the summits of the verti! 
flexues were made tocommunieitte with the atmosphere 
by means of small upright pipes, so that confined 4 
could eseape. After this the water generally began |” 
flow in about twelve hours, being preceded all this 
time by gusts of wind, and small irregular dixeharget 
of mingled air and water. The method here spoken . 
for getting rid of the air, seems to be the most simp! 
which can be employed, . 

It asmall vertical pipe be inserted upon the eumm' 





causing what is called stump foot in the plant. Fre- 





Never fear to stir the ground well.— J. 





. : . . : . at 
quent hoeing is the next best help to the young plunt, | attained the height corresponding to the pressure 


b ° «so ottt it hae 
of one of the curves, the water will rise in it ill al 2 
piha 


i.” : ape. Bu! 
place; the air will pass through it and escape 
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SS 
when the head of water is consid: rable,the great height 
which it would be necessary to give these pipes, ren- 


ders them inconvenient. 
la the pipes which convey water through the streets 
of Paris, one of the two following methods is used. 


The firat 1s, to connect with the main a short pipe with 





these facts are described, but he previously states the 
observations of MM. Boblet and Virlet, on the close- 
ed valleys or guifsin central Morea, calied katavo- 
trons, “into which torrents of water amassed during 
rainy seasons are precipitated, carrying with them the 


animrls, with fragments of shells and plants mixed 


a stop cock. Itis opened when the water is first ad-/ with gravel, which they introduce into subterranean 


I 
and the water begins to follow 
mneans of an air va:ve. 
communication with the main pipe by a short pipe sol- 
dered to both. Inside of the cylinders are two cross 
pieces with each a hole in the centre, through which 
passes a stem which forms the axis of a hollow ball 
used as a float. On the upper end of the stem is a por- 
tion of acone, which exactly fits an opening in the 
cover of the cylinder, when the floating ball i; raise! 
by the water. As soon as the air from the pipe enters 
the cylinder and has acquired a sufficient density to 
force the water downward, the float descends with it, 
and thus leaves an opening in the cover through which 


the air escapes." 
——<f>—__— 
Causes or Domestic ann Narionat Prosperity 
Tue Same. 


Many people think that domestic economy, and Na- 
tional or as it is more generally called ‘political econ- 
omy'’ are very different. This isa mistake, they dif- 
fer only inthe extent of the field which each occupies, 
and in some details of action which particular circum- 
stances demand. The fundamental principles are the 


tted, and shut as soon as the air has all passed out | cavities. 
The second is by | tance from the sea, pure and limpid. 
A copper cylinder is put in | stance serves to explain the filling of many caverns ; 
‘may it not also explain the sinuous passages filled 


The water again springs up at a great dis- 
This circam- 


with sand and gravel, between strata which are found 


| Paris ?” 

From the borings and sinkings for water in differ- 
|.ent parts of France, it is evident that they occasionly 
‘meet with considerable subteranean streains that have 
/ somewhere a connection with the surface waters. In 
a well sunk at Tours, in 1820, ia the lower chalk, to 
i the depth of 330 feet, the water rose rapidly for some 


‘hours, bringing with it much fine sand, fragments of 


' 


‘thorns and seeds of marsh plants, with land and freeh- 
water shells unchanged. Another fact was recently 
‘discovered at Reinke, near Bochum, in Westphalia. 
| A well was sunk to the depth of 2 hundred and forty- 
| three feet, when the water rose to near the surface, 
bringing with it small fish from three to four inches 
_in length, The nearest currents of surface water are 


| from two to five leagues distant from the well. How 


| sinall is the prepartion of seeds, shells, or fish, sand 
or gravel, that came tothe surface, compared with 
| those which are arrested in their progress, and finally 
‘fill up the subterancan passages and change the di- 


mud with which they are coloured, the skeletons of 


‘at great depths from the surface in the environs of 


; 


account of a German writer, M. L=per, would fill 
many bundred wacyons. ‘The eavern, or series of 
caverns, at Adlesbery, in Carmola, is much larger than 
any in Germany: the caves are of varirble dimensione, 
and are stated to extend more than three leagues in a 
right line, at which distance there is a lake which pre- 
vents further access. “The floor of these caverns are 
covered with indurated clay, envelopeing the bones of 
bears, and other carnivorous animals, similar to those 
in the caverns of Germany and Hungary. Jn one part 
of this cavean, or series of caverns, the entire skele- 
ton of a young bear was found discovered, enveloped 
in clay cr mud, between bloeks of limestone which 
lay on one side of the cave. Bons are found along 
the cavern, for several mites from the entrance, net 
only buried in mud, which forms the floor, but among 
heaps composed of blocks of limestone and yellow 
mudorclay. This is situated near the great road 
from Trieste to Laybach.— Bakewell’s Geology. 


—eoo— 
MANUFACTURES. 

The peop'e of Maine are happily situated fur con- 
ducting manutacturies. As a prime mover, we have 
in Maine a great abundance of water power in almost 
every part of the State. We have the cheapest and 
safest means of conveyance, not only to differen) paris 
of our own State, but to others, both domestic and 
foreign. Of raw material, in wood, ores, lime, gran- 
ite, marble, and slate, we have abundance and con- 








veniently situated; while, at the same time we have 
the means of producing other materials for maufac- 
turing purposes, toa large extent. By suitable en- 
couragement there may be a great increase of manu- 
factured productions among indivdual mechanics, and 


same, and they are unchangeable, immutable as truth | "ection of the underground currents! What a natural | families. But modern, and with some kind of manu- 


itself. They are, lst industry, 2d prudence, 3d pur- 
chase nothing abroad that can be produced or manufac- 
tured prafitaoly at home. These principles being adupt- 
ed and practised, cannot fail to ensure success and 
prosperity, Providential casualties excepted, to indi- 
vidual families and individual nations, Itis the grand 
secret of all the greatness of Great Britain. Attention 
to these things has carried that little island beyond all 
the nations of the world, and placed her at the head of 
the civilized portion ofthe globe. It has sustained her 
through all the changes of rulers, carried er through 
all her expensive wars of offence and defence, of con- 
quest andaggression. It has enabled her not only to 
feed and clothe her immense population, but to send 
thousands after thousands to colonize the four corners 
of the earth, to furl her canvass on every sea, and plant 
her flag on every shore. The German étates are adopt- 
ing the same, and will seon be proportionably puwer- 
ful. How is it with us asa nation? Quarrelling about 
abstract theories. Our members of Congress, who are 
sent into the National Halls of Legislation, to give 


laws for a great nation, shut their eyes to the Unity of 


the peoy ls, and extend their views no farther than the 
boundary lines of their owa state,deeming it more states- 
maniike tu forget the great good of the whole, and to 


legislate for sectional interests. It may not be prop- 


er for usin a paper like ours to go into a detail of the 
follies, the mistakes and the mischiefs of which each 
of the present parties are guilty, butit is proper for ev- 
ery individual to look into the causes of national pros- 
perity,and to inquire how farthose we entrust with 
power, cetin good faith towards the people. Our na- 
tional policy asit regards our intercourse with other 
nations, must be modeled in a great degree by their 
Systems. First, doing justly, and secondly, by no 
means forgetting our own rights. And we hold it a 
sacred duty for those who are in power to take all pos- 
sible meisures to promote national industry, and na- 
tlonal prudence, and to see that we are enabled to live 
without purchasing abroad what we can produce or 
manufacture profitably at nome. 


——<>—— 
TORNADO. 

A tremendous tornado swept over a part of the towns 
ot Leeds, Monmouth, and Litchfield on Tuesday af- 
ternoon ofthe 29th ult. I: swept down barns, trees, 
fences &c., doing immense damage. At the same 
time a similar destruction was going onin the town of 
Livermore, where many barns were demolished. 


— ae 

WELLS & SUBTERRANEAN CURRENTS. 
The subject of subterranean currents has scarcely 
attracted the attention of English geologists, but it is 
beginning to excite enquiry in France, where the 
practice of boring for water is becoming general, and 
has brought to light sone interesting facts. In the 
report of M. Desnoyers, befure refered to, several of 


‘explanation does this offer of many facts which have 
‘embarrassed or deceived geologists! It may be well 
for the reader to refer to what was stated in Chap. 
/XII. respecting the teeth and bones of small land 
quadrupeds found in the calcareous slate of Stones- 
field. there observed, that] thought it probable 
| they had been brought into their present situation by 
subterranean current, during the tertiary epoch,— 
‘and }am inclined to believe that the traces of such 
‘subteranean currents would be discovered, could the 
interna! structure of the strata be fully laid open, 
, he subject of subteranean currents becomes in- 
teresting to geologists when connected with caverns, 
for caverns themselves would scarcely deserve atten- 
ton, Were it not that they frequently contain skeletons 
|or bones of large mammitferous animals, belonging to 
ispecies that no longer exist in Europe, and are sup- 
posed to be extinct elsewhere. 





facturers, perhaps, the best way to promote them is, 
by ass: ciated capital in the form of companies. Cap- 
ital and labor can thus be united and produce their 
best effect, 

To this method there appears to be, among many 
of the people of Maine, a deep prejudice. Joint- 
stock companies amd incorporations are supposed to be 
vast concentrators of wealth, and therefore opposed 
to the interests of the people. We think this preju- 
dice against corporatious is founded in error, and is 
unjust. Corporations only furnish the meansfor a 
direct and profitable union of capital and labor by 
which skilful labor can best be applied, and capital 
find a safe investment; and both united furnish to the 
consumer the best articles at the lowest prices, In- 
stead of their being concentrators of wealth, we deetn 


them rather its distribrtors.—Where is the wealth of 
Muny of these cav- | the rich menin our country ? Is it hoarded in cellars, 


ferns were closed when first discovered, and some of | or locked up in private vault’s to be drawn forth only 


them been recently found to con’ain human skulls and 


‘bones, mixed with the bones of extinct species of 


/quadrupeds: hence we are ledto enquire in what 
manner and at what epoch these bones were introduc- 
ed into the caverns. The bone caverns in Germany 

will be first described, and then some notice will be 


given of the caverns recently discovered in France,{the blast of the iron forge—in 





bv enormous usury? So faras from capital being 
hoarded, by the operation of charters and joint cow - 
panies, wealth has been distributed all over the Jand 
and the sea. We now see wealth, not in dollars and 
dimes, in cellars and vault’s, but in the iron rails that 
connect cities—in steam-boat, vessels and stages—in 
the coal pit and 


containing human skulls and bones: and lastly, we (granite quarry—in engines and machinery—in ehort, 


shall notice some of the bone caverns in England, 

It has been long known to naturalists and travellers, 
that there are mumerous caverns inthe calcareous 
‘monntains of Germany and Hungary, the floors of 
'which are covered withclay, envelopeing a prodig- 

ions quantity of bones and tee'h of carnivorous ani- 
‘mals, The bones in these caverns are nearly the 
same, over an extent of more than one hundred 
‘leavues, More than three fi uths belong to species 
,of bears that are now extinct ;* two hirds of the 
‘remaining part belong to an unknown species of hy- 


ena; a smaller number belong to a species of livn or ito all the beet interests of the ceuntry. 


t 





in the meane of concentrating, stimulating, and aid- 
ing labor. And are not all these means in their con- 


struction, and operation, and use, a benefit to al! ? Is 


labor injured by being furnished with the best means 
of producing its highest results? And does not 
this disposition of wealib, place iton the common 
level with the interests and welfare of the country, 
and direct its power to the most beneficent end ? is 
it not wrong, then, to entertain a prejudice against a 
mode of doing business, which in its nature and gen- 
eral operation is decidedly democratic, and beneficie] 
If labor 


itiger, or of the wolf or dog; avery few belong to | could be successful without capital, or capital prodnc- 


small carniverous animals, allied to the fox and pole- 
cat. The bones ate nearly in the same state in all 
these caverns: they are found scattered and detached, 
partly broken, but never rounded by attrition, and con- 
sequently not brought from a distance by water. 
They are rather lighter and more fragile than reccnt 
hanes, but still preserve theirtrue animal matter, con- 
‘taining much gelatine,and are not in the least petrified. 
The bones are all enveloped in earth which is pene- 
trated with animal matter: except a few bones on the 
surface, of a different kind which have beep brought 
there at a later period, and are less decomposed, 

The most remarkable of these caverns are those of 
Gaylenreuth, on the left bank of the river Wiesent, 
in Bavaria: they vary in height from ten to forty feet, 
and are connected by narrow low passages. The 
animal earth intermingled with bones, is in many 
places more than ten feet deep; and according to the 

«Tne most common species of bear in these caverns, 
the Ursus Spelevs, was of the size of a horse. The 
fossil hyena was one third Jarger than any known liv- 














ing species. 





ductive without labor, we shouid have no occasion 
for a union of them ; but as they are mutually depend- 
ent, an equal esaociation ought to be generonsly 
cherished. 

Corporations, it is said, are lisble to abuse.—The 
same is true of every good thing under heaven. A'l 
abuse should be, so far as possible guarded aganst. 
But theabuse of a thing does not necessarily argue 
aganst its use. The best coin has it counterfeit, 
but the good coin is not rejected on account of it. 

We do not mean tosay, however, that the people 
of Maine cannot do any thing of importance in man- 
wfactures, without acts of incorporations and joint 
companies. They may and can do much to give the 
right direction to capial and labor, by encouraging in- 
dividual enterprise—by establishing a correct public 
sentiment, and by eradicating the false views which 
many entertain of labor.— Bangor Courier. 


There are at present, sixteen hospitals for the ineane 
in the United States. ‘These accommodate about 1800 
patients, of whom a majority belonged to the old, in- 
curable class before they were removed to hospitals, 
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212 MAINE FARMER, 























PROFITS OF FARMING. 
By Rev. U. Corman. 

Moch disenssion and conversation have been had 
upon this subject. We do not mean to enter fully or 
much at large upon a subject which reouires to be 
examined in various aspects aud relations, in order 
that an enlightened and well-founded judgment may 
be made up, and especially in order that we may not 
lead to any false inferences of its unprofitableness, nor 
encourage any fallacious expectations as thy any ad- 
vantages, (we mean pecuniary adyantages,) to be de- 
rived from it. The erroneous opinions and calcula- 
tions which have been formed in this matter, have led 
to most painful results, to serious losses, and to bitter 
and vexatious disappointments, We know a gentle- 
man who tried farming on an extensive and experi- 
raental seale, whose authority is often quoted as as- 
certaining that “in agriculture two and two do not 
make four.’’ We understand it to be implied in this 
calculating respecting the profitable results of agri- 
culture, or a fair return for the expenditure of labor 
and the investment of capital, and not likely to be ver- 
ified as in the other business pursuits of life. We do 
not admitthe axiom in any fair sense. We do not 
believe that it does justice to agriculture; and so small 
experience and some observation satisfy us, that cir- 
cumstances being equal, farming would furnish as fair 
a compensation for labor, and as ample a dividend up- 
on the capital invested, as the common trades which 
men engage in, and even the pursuit of mercantile and 
commercia: life. Ofcourse we except all extraordinary 
cases Of good fortune. aud ail matters of gambling 
and speculation, 

The returns of most cropss rike one sometimes with 
astonishment and would, if taken as a test, lead to 
the most delusive expectations. A grain of seed some- 
umesrcturns one hundred foild; and this being sown a 
second year, would perhaps give ten thousand fold, 
and so on In a geometrical ratio. Twenty bushels of 
putatoes planisd will frequently yield four hundred 
bushels, that is twenty fur one. A bushel of wheat 
ruwn cflentimes returns thirty bushels. A peck of 
Indian corn planted will often produce sixty bushels, 
that is two hnodred and forty for one. A pound of 
carrot seed or of ruta baga, which costs a dollar, will 
produce six er nine hundred bushels of roets worth 
ene hundred dollars. The proceeds in this case seem 
enormous, and yet they are constantly realized, and 
viten, it must be admitted, at a comparatively small 
expense. But no confident conclusions on the pro- 
fis of farming are to be drawn from such results as 
these. So many circumstances of abatement enter in- 
to the cost, thatif these are the only elements given 
in (he case, the solution of the problem would give 
the moat egregiously erroneous and deceptive results. 

We are not to look to ogrieulture for any extraord- 
inyry or euddon gains, as for example, like drawing the 
( apital prize ina lottery where there are two blanks to 
« prize; like some successful East India voyage, where 
the sale of the cargo yrelds a net profit of one hundred 
per cent; or like some sudden rise in the stocks, or 
some monopolized article of produce, where a shrewd 
poration draws its thousands, or twenties of thousands, 
into our pockete, But that skill, experience, assiduity, 
end industry will, in agriculture, yield a fair, and to 
a reasonable wiv af ample compensation, there are 
too many and geilerated proofs io admit even of a 
doubt. 

As we said in the beginning, we do not design at 
this time to go largely into this subject, and we refer 
to it im particular at this time, for the sake of relating 
some parts of aconversation which we once had with 
a respectable and independent buteomplaining farmer 
in our own deapised state. 

This man then had a farm which was fully valued 
at four thousand dollars. The father, who had give 
the farm to the son, had begun life without a dollar, 
had ran into debt fur a large part of the purchase mon- 
ey, but had sometime since, while he supported his 
farnily, earned from’ the. proceeds of the farm, sufficient 
to pay for it. Withoutany incumbrance be had then 
put itinto his son's possessior, and now lived with 
him under the same roof. 

Said the aon, Farming is a miserable business! 


 Batwwhy? Let us look into this matter. What is 


the est mated value of your farm? 

Four thousand dollars. 

Is it increasing in valu»? 

Yes; by its favorable jocation, and by every im- 
provement that is made upon it. 





Do you get ali the produce from it which it can be 
made to yield? 

No, not one-third. It consists of one hundred and 
twenty acres. At least fifty acres of it are in wood, 
and a considerable portion in pasture. Besides that, I 
have several acres of peat bog, which might be redeem- 
ed and bronght into English grasses. 

W hat is the value of the wood land? 

We supply our family with fuel, and besides this 
‘the growth of the wualtind the hoop poles which we 
| obtain from it, pays a larger interest upon the current 
| value of the land, so that we consider this as one of 
| the most profitable parts of the farm. 
| Have you done any thing to improve your pasture 
| lands? 
| No—I suppose I onght to. I tried one hundred 
weight of plaster spread upon a part of it,and the ef- 
| fects were Visible ae far as the land could be seen; but 
byw after that, plaster rose half a dollar on a ton, and 
if thought I would notgetany more. Than the huck- 
| leberry bushes and the sweet fern, and the rushes and 
alders have come inso that [I cannot keep so auch 
stock «as [could formerly. 

Have you attempted any improvement upon your 
bog meadows? 

No—sometimes I have thought I would. My neigh- 
bor J. B. has redeemed eight or ten acres, and now 
gets two tons and a half of hay to the acre, herds grass 
and clover and red-top of the best quality, where for- 
merly he got searcely any thing; but then it cost bim 
at least twenty or twentyfive dollars an acre to drain 
and manure it; and he will have to top-dress it at least 
once in five years, or it will never hold out. Then 
too, he has put on atleast halfa bushel or more of grass 
seed to the acre; and grass seed which I used to buy 
for twelve cents a pound, or two dollars and a half per 
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three dollars per bushel. Then too, labor is so high, I 
cannot afford to hire. 

Have you plenty of manure? 

No: thai is a great wan't. I have a bog hole where 
I suppose I could gettwo hundred loads a year, but 
then 1 should have to go more than a mile for it, and 
itis wet work. IT have not any of the advantages 
which the farmers who live within six or seven miles 
of Boston, and can go in and buy a load of good dung 
whenever they want. 

Do you know what these farmers have to pay for 
manure in Bosten ? 

Why, yes! I have been told they have to give 
sometimes three to five dollars a cord at the stables, 
Sometimes our taverp keeper sells a few loads, but he 
asks five dollars a cord. 

Have you a barn cellar? 

No. I have often thought it wonld be a very good 
thing, aud my barn is well situated for one ; but then 
it would cost besides what work L should do with my 
own team, full fifty dollars to make one 

Do you keep cows? 

Yes, 1 keep some justtoeat up ovr coarse fodder ; 
but our women folks do not like dairy work, so we 
buy our butter and sell our milk to the milk-man for 
eleven cents a gallon. 

Do you keep swine. 

Only one or two for our own pork, We de not 
have any skim-milk or butter-milk for them. Besides 
there is oo great profit in fatting hogs. They will not 
much more than pay for what feed they will eat. I 
know thoy will make a large quantity of manure, but 
then you must cart ina greatdeal of stuff into their 
pens or else they can't make any. But come! I must 
show youa sow I have got; she is only fifteen months 
old, and I sold ker pigs for more than forty dollars. 
I suppose I shall make her weigh four hundred in the 
tall. 

Do you raise your own grain and potatoes ? 

Not all. I raise about three acres of corn and about 
as much rye, and about six hundred bushels of pota- 
toes. We sell bay and buy Genesee flour. We have 
tried wheat, but sometimes it isblasted: and it don’t 
make white flour; and our women folks say that they 
cannot make handsome piecrust or white bread with 
it. 

How many have you in your family ? 

I have awife and eight children. and my father 
lives with me. 

Have you any trade ? 

No; I have nothing but my farm. 

Dees your farm suppor: your family and pay your 
labor ? 

Why, yes! I have nothing else, excepting a little 
interest that comes from some money which I received 
forthe sale of wood from the farm, sometime ago, 
which came to about five hundred dollars, and which 
I put out atintercst. We sell enough produce from 
the farm to pay our hired labor, which costs about a 
hundred dollars per year, and our store bills and taxes. 

We have very much abridged this conversation, and 
we shall leave it without farther comment. Butthere 
is a husbandman on a farm value at four thousand 


might be made to produce, yet supporting a family of 
eleven persons and paying all expenses, excepting the 








bushel, is now twenty cents a pound, and herds grass | 


dollars, not producing more than one third of what it! 
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| gradually increasing in value y every expendity 

however small, forits improvement; this man too oe 

working half the time, and he and his family livin ~ 
be enjoyment of all the luxuries, it they chose to 
|them, which they can reasonably ask. Letsueha en 
) if he will, take his two hundred a forty dollars income 
jand labor no more hours than he does in the country 
j}and go into Boston and try to support his family there. 

The end of the year would make him ashamed te com- 
plain of his present condition. His whole money 
income of two hundred and forty dollars would scarce. 
ly pay for his fuel. his taxes, and the rent of a ten. 
footer. Whatan evil itis that our farmers do nut 
| know their blessings !—V. E. Farmer. 


eo 
MR COLMAN’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, IN N, y, 

This is afi interesting performance. Few men jn 
the country are better acquainted with his subject— 
“the Condition ef Agriculture in the United States— 
jthan the Agricultural Commissioner.—His remarks 
| (very properly general,) are spirited, and mainly cor- 

rect. Wecopy the following extracts :—N, E. Far 
| ‘fin a country-like ours, as yet comparatively new, 
jand with a vast extent of land just reseved from the 
| wild beasts and wild men, that roamed over it with 
| undiapated sovereignty, it cannot be expected that 
much improvement in agriculture should have been 
made. The great object has necessarily been, in most 
cases, production and immediate returns, Where im- 
mense tracts of land lay untilled, men have used up 
the soil without regard to its improvement or the con- 
tinnanee of its fertility. Excepting in those soils 
which are annually overflowed and eorichea from the 
contributions of other fields, no soil under perpetual 
‘cultivations can retain its fertility. This has already 








| been demonstrated in some of the oldest States, where 
leultivation hasbeen highty stimalated, the products 
| carried from the land, and no portion of them. return- 
led for iis restoration and nourtshment. In the new 
/ States likewise, the fertility of whose soils to the con 
fident and reckless seems inexhaustible, this must u!- 
limately be the case, unless the principles of modern 
husbandry, the principles of a rotation of crepy ant 
seasonaLio manuring, be understood and adopted 
The laws of nature can neither be transcended nor 
violated with impunity. Avarice and selfishness in 
every department of life are sure of a just retributior 
The laboring horse must have bis full manger and bis 
comfortable bed, or he will cease w labor. To es 
haust the soil by cropping, and to be continually tuk 
ing away without any replentshing, isa husban 
the fatal consequences of which are certain. In RON 
parts of the country the soil is exhausted with perfor 
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{the cultivator, that when it ceases to yield abundant! 
he will emigrate ; but there ase few cases in whir 
emigration is not a serious evil, If the acceunt were 
fairly mace up and the disadvantages of remevel con 
trasted with the advantages of a fixed location, having 
all those maltiplied conveniences, comforts anc im 
provements which are found associated only with 
long established residence, the policy of such calcula 
tions would be as strongly condemned by interest 
by considerations of comfort and moral good The 
evils of removal and emigration in our country—i» 
physical sufferings, its social privations, and Us mor 
trials, in a majority of cases, are necessarily great, 
and can be compensated only by extraordinary advat 
tages. Ltis happy for us that, under a faithful anv 
enlightened agriculture, the fertility of a soil may 0 
only be kept up, but continually inereased. It is 4 
truth,in which the old States have the deepest tnterert, 
that their impoverished lands may in many cares 
restored and their waste and irreclaimed lands redeem 
ed and made productive with greater ultimate advyan- 
tages and pecuniary profit than a farm can be taken 6) 
and managed on the richest prairies of the far wer 
Let me state a case within my own knowledge. ‘ 
the neighcorhood of two populous villages, an wbsery- 
ing mun purchased seventy acres of wet meadow, the 
product of which was comparatively worthless. ‘The 
land was estimated at no more than twenty dollars per 
acre. Atan additional expense not exceeding twen') 
dollars per acre, he drained and manured it ; and ob 
tains from it at the rate of three tons of good hay te 
an acre, worth at the average price which hay bas 
maintained in the vicinity fer twenty years yast, fit 
teen dollars per ton. From one measured acre he sold 
the product of one cutting for one hundred dollars, * 
twentyfive dollars per ton. We are yet, even In ee 
old States, little acquainted with our own resources 
I have no prejudice against the new States. Far from 
it. LT admire their unrivalled magnificence, their sup- 
erlative beauty, and their exuberant fertility. ber 
are for the young and enterprising; for those w + 
have no means of planting themselves in the © 
States ; or for those of foreign countries, who fleeing 
from the yoke of oppression and degradation whi 
has for centuries galled their necks under the despo- 
tisms of the old world, come with their wives ®” 
children 10 our shores, where they may breath the 4! 
of freedom and enjoy the rights of men. Heaven pre™ 








jabor and superintendence of one man, and the farm 


per the virtuous, patriotic and industrious ameng men, 





irecklessness, and with a determination on the part of 
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——— 
red our pilgrim fathers. But at the same 
r the improvement of the old States. [| 

fur doing well here, before I go further under the 
10 rn of doing better, with all the uncertainties 
expectatn » removal and the sacrifices and the priva- 

; whieh, under the best circumstances it must in- 
tous We have not yet begun a systematic and lib- 
| course of improvement. With respect to the 
1] experiments which have been made, and may 
me under my observation, [ have not found 
ance conducted with judgment, skill per- 
id liberality, which has not been amply 
and successful—Your own county of 
‘olumbi nts many examples of such productive 
rae Lands in this county, which twenty 
pe were scarcely worth twenty dollars, under 


as He prospe 
ime, 1 am fo 


trendin 


yolve. 
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have [a , 
1 single mst 
serverance at 
compensatory 
a prese 
i 
years age 
3 course o 
sold at an hundred ir 
and pay a large profit at that. 

Speaking of speculation and its disastrous results, 
Mr Colman sy s— 

uJtis but recently that conventions were assembled, 


the press teemed with encouraging publications, and 


every where 
silk. Tt was gr 
crow fast enough f 


that even our ~ J 
nge their tow frocks for silken robes, made perhaps 
cu | pl 


vier the fashion of the Roman toga. But it was soon 


‘or the wants of the community, and 


fur . . 
op of multicaulis and the sale of mulberry trees. 


rhe actual production of silk, destined, I confidently 
iwjieve, to become a most important and profitable 
branchof Amertean husbandry, did not enter into the 
-aleulations of most of these persons. Their eloquent 
giums upon its culture were for another end. The 
resonable gains of wholesome industry united with 
-ystematie frugality, were disdained under the dazzling 
opectations of sudden accumulation. Men crowded 
»round the mountain, struggling us its ascent, and 
hoediessly thrusting down,if necessary to their own 
success, all who stood in their way, as if its glittering 
-jnmits and its brilliant glaciers were of solid silver. 
The terrible avalanche which has rolled down, tum- 


eu 


f permanent improvement, are now readily | 
dollars per acre in whole farms, 


commen farmers would be able to) 


vod that all this had its ongin and its end in the) 





| ing it to try it diluted as above, and if it does not kill 
‘the insect, add a litle more soap, with caution. In 
_correspording with Messrs. Downer, Austin & Co., 
on the difference in )ts appearance, they say—"W hale 


| Oil Soap varies much it its relative strength, the arti- 


cle not being made as soap, but being formed in our 
_ process of bleaching soil. When itis of very sharp 
‘taste, and dark appearance, the alkali prodominates, 
and when light colored and flat taste, the grease pre- 
dominates.” The former | have geverally used, bat 
have tried the light colored, and find it equally effec- 
tual, but requiring a little more seap—say two pounds 
to thirteen gallons of water. 

Mode of preparation. Take wihiatever quality of 
soap you wish to prepare, and dissolve itin boiling 
water, about one quart to a pound ; in this way strain 
it through a fine wire or hair sieve, which takes out 
the dirt, and prevents its stopping the valves of the 

engine, or the nose of the syringe; then add cold 
| water, to make it the proper strength ; apply it to the 
/rose-bush with a hand engine or syringe, with as 


, much force as practicable, and be sure that every 
men’s mouths were full of the culture of | partof the leaves is well saturated with the liquid. 
avely calculated that trees would not | 


W hat falls to the ground in applies:ion, will do good 
in destroying the worms and enriching the soil, and 
from its trifling cost, it can be used with profusion. A 
hogshead of 136 ga'tlons costs forty-five cents-—not 
quite four mills per gallon. Karly in the morning, or 
in the evening, is the proper time to apply it to the 
plants, 

As there are many other troublesome and destruet- 
ive insects the above preparation wiil destroy, as eff- 
ectually as the rose slug, it may be of benefit to the 


community to know the different kinds upon which I 
have tried it with success. 


The Thrips, oiten catled the Vine Fretter, a small, 


| light-colored or spotted fly, quick in motion, which m 
| some places are making the rose bush nearly as bad 


in appearance as the effects of the sing. Aphis, or 


| Plant Louse, under the name of green or brown fly, 
/an insect not quick in motion, very abudant on, and 
‘ “ . | destructive to, the young shoots of the Rose, and 
ng many from its giddy heights and crushing thous-| Peach tree, and many other plants. The Black Fly, 


, ne : al q , s- a "i 
ids up nn whom it fi i, has taught the country a less ‘avery troublesome and destructive insects, that in- 
ov of rebuke and wisdom necessary to their pride, and fests the young shoots of the Cherry and the Snow- 


whieh, at least for a while, must calm the insanity ye! Ba 
the effects of this insect until this Ume. 
; passed, anal from the dreadful effects of which it } ies of insects that ere destructive to, and very much 
disfigure Evergreens, the Balsam or Balm of Gilead | 


an unbridled avarice and ambition. The season of 
wentaland moral disease through which the country 
aon suffering, will prove a signal blessing if it shall 
» instrumental in giving, especially to the rising gen- 
ration, nore ju t views of duty, happiness, and good; 
in withdrawing them from their hazardous and too 
lien dishonest and corrupting pursuits of gambling 
nd specttation, it shall reconcile aud attach them to 
the pursuits of honest toil in cultivating the earth. 
sucha pursuit is sure to bring with it a reasonable 
ompetence and the satisfactions of conscience, and at 
(ie same time present the widest reom for the cultiva- 
on of the domestic affections, and the quiet and de- 
clons pleasares Of this true philosophy of life. I cer- 
‘uniy would not encourage any extravagant expecta- 
ius, OY represent agrientture as likely, under the best 


A | 
ircumsiances, to yield evuormous ;profils. Expecta- 


‘ionsef that character are vain and baseless, when 
plied te any of the business of life. Large fortunes 
‘ie sometimes suddenly and unexpectedly made; but 
‘e must net be deluded by extraordinary examples. 
the lottery of life we are sure to hear of the few 
‘iio draw the highest prizes ; but nothing is said of 
e multitudes, whe draw only blanks. I do not mean 


'suy thatthe capital may ofien be invested in agricul- | 


ral improvements go as to meet all reasonable expec- 

wus of profit; and when the security of such in- 
CalMents is sonsidered, they will be justified by the 
svundest descretion.”’ 


— ee 
a IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
We embrace the earliest moment, afier the receipt 
‘ue f llowing letter, to lay it before our readers. 
‘ S€as0n Is not yet so far advanced that the process 
' *) Hel be beneficial to those who put itin opera- 
IN E. Farmer, 


Wttogr. Esq., President of the Massachusetts | 


j Horticultural Society : 

Sir, Having discovered a cheap and effectual mode 
_ Gestroying the Rose Slug, 1 wish to become a com- 
“ior for the premium offered by the Massachusetts 
erlica! ural Society. After very many satisfactory 
Wn with the following subetance,} as convin- 
, Me will destroy the above insect, in either of the 
sles in which it appears on the plant, es the fly, 
— ‘tis laying its eggs, or as the slug, when it is 

ommitting its depredations on the foliage. 
ny oil soap, dissolved at the rate of two pounds 
vithoe fone of water. I have used it etranger 
rb. eury to the plants, but find the above mix- 
; 7 éctual in the destruction of the insect. As] 
je my: experiments, that isa difference in the 
g'8 of the soup, it will be better for persons us- 


Two varie- 


| Fir in particular, one an Aphis, the other very much 
ilike the rose slug. The Acarus, or red spider, that 
| well known pest to gardeners. 

| The disease mildew on the Gooseberry, Peach, 
| Grape Vine, &c. &c., is checked and entirely destioy- 
}ed by a weak dressing of the solution. 

| The above insects are generally all destroyed by 
lone application, if properly applied to al: parts of the 
\fuliage. The eggs of most insects continue to hatch 
|in rotation, during their season. TYo keep the plants 
perfectly clean, it will be necessary to dress them two 
lor three times, 

The Canker Worm. As the trees on this place are 
not troubled with this worm, } have not had an oppor- 
|tunity of irying experiments by dressing the trees, 
| but have collected the worms, which are killed by be- 
|ing touched with the liquid. The expense of labor 
|and engines for dressing large treea, to be effectual, 
|may be more than the application of it will warrant ; 
‘but I think by seturating the ground under the trees 
_with the liquid, about the time the insect changes 

trom the chrysalis state and ascends the trees, wil! 
| destroy them; or, when the moth is on the tree, be- 
| fore laying its eggs, they may be destroyed without 
much labor; in either case, the mixture may be ap- 
plied much stronger than when it comes in contact 
with the feliage. Laying it on the trunk and branch- 
es of the tree, at the consistency of thick paint, des. 
troys the brown, scaly insects on the bark, and gives 
‘the tree a smooth, glossy, and healthy appearance. 
I remain, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
DAVID HAGGERSTON. 

| Watertown, June 19th, 1841. 


eae — 
MANURING WITH ROTTEN LOGS AND 
BRUSH. 


Upon the testimony of some of the most respectable 
and veritable gentleman of Halifax county, Virginia, 
I shall proceed to give you an account of the remark- 
| able effects of a new and rare manure, as exhibited 
| by an experiment in that county, a few years since. 

The manure above aljuded to, is only rare as to the 
manner of its application, for in old Virgimia it very 
much aboundeth. The experiment was as follows: 
A gentleman cut down the pine growth which had 
covered a piece of Jand, exhausted and turned out of 
cultivation by his father or grand-father. As is usual, 








lltree. I have never known any positive eure for) : 
0 YI | prophetic sagacity to foretell that matters cannot a)- 


first summer. In the full and winter succeeding, he 
commenced his preparations for a crop of corn, by run- 
ning two strokes with a large two-horse plough in the 
‘same furrow, one turning to the right, and ene to the 
left. This trench thus made, was filled with the logs 
and brush of the pine trees next convenient toil, which 
cleared a place for the second furrow; and so op, un- 
il this leg and brash material was all consumed. 
With this preparation he passed over half the land. 
The balance was simply flushed with the same two- 
horse plough, and well manared from the stable and 
farm-pen. ‘The crop grown on the beds,Smanured in 
the hill with pine logs and brush, was no: only the 
best corn of the two, but was unosvally rich im its 
growth, and heavy in its production. The owner of 
the corn was induced, from its remarkably luxuriant 
jappearance, to pullup one of the jogs, during the 
growing of the crop, to see how it was thot such vigor 
} was imparted to it; he found the countless number ot 
|little thread-like roots, which mainly contribute to the 
(supply of the vegetable, to have perforated the water- 
souked and partly decayed trunks and limbs of the 
pine trees, buried below, 

Here. Mr. Editor, isa fountain of manure, which, 
in ite geveral diffusion’ through our states, and in its 
practical good eflects, as demonstrated above, bids fair 
to rival the boasted matl-beds of lower Virginia; and 
that which has been regarded as an indication of pov- 
erty aud deeay in our lands, may be made the instro- 
ment of their restoration and recovery.—Farmers 
Register. . 





-- =r 
“THE DEBT-PAYING NATION,” 

This is the name which the United States have ac- 
quired abroad, and never was an appellation better 
deserved. We, as a nation, ron m debt more to 
otLers, than perhaps all other nations put together. 
| Whot would be saidif Great Britain should ron in 
jdebt two hundred millions to Franee, or Prussia fifty 
jmillions to Austria. We, on the contrary, think noth- 
ling of selling our credit to the amount of a hundre: 
jor two of millions, inthe shape of stocks, and then 
purchase goods annuaily to the amount of some twenty 
millions more than we can pay at the time, trusting 
‘to luck, and tempting Providence. It requires no 





|ways goon at this rate. Ovor credit must be over- 
taxed in time, and then our resonrees are immense, a 
jsudden intimation to ‘hand over’? would preduce a cor - 
| vulsion, of which we who remember 1837, may form a 
| faint conception ; a canvulsion in which the eredit and 
the floating capital of the country would alike go to 
‘ruin, ‘The individnal is on the high road to bankruptes, 
whose average expense exceeds his annnal income, 
and the same is equally true of nations. How stands 
the matter with us im this respect? 


In 1837 we imported in flour 


and wheat, ; 5 $4,276,776 
In the same time we export- 
ed of the same, j . 8075475 





Leaving a blance against ue 
of, Ps e ° 1,90) 201 for our bread, 
Jn 1837 we imported of sugar,$7,205,904 
And we exported, ‘ : F618) 








| Leaving against us a bal- 
ance, of. ; 


$7,129,723 for our sugar, 


In 1837 the whole of our im- 


ports was, ; . 140,989,217 
And the sum total of our 
exports was. : 317,419,276 





Leaving sgainst ue a bal- 
ance of. ‘ 


$23,569,941 


But it will be said, this balance is paid, and the debt 
cancelled. So it is, but how ? by transferring the ae- 
count from the individuals who contracted it, to the 
country itself, In other words, this twenty-three mii- 
tons and many more similar balaneesr of trade againet 
us, have been paid in stocks, or the credit of the states 
has been loaned to secure the foreign dealer. These 
balances of trade against us are not paid, and when 
they will he, if we continue to buy much and sel] Iit- 
tle, is begining to be a serious question. We are in 
fair way to have a national debt accumulated upon ne 
equal to that of Great Britain ; a debt, to pay fthe in- 
terest of which, is now weighing her agriculturists and 
manufacturers to the dust. The only difference will 
be, her indebtedness is to her own citizens; ours will 
be to foreigners,and a fearful power it will be for them 
to wield over us. 

How shal] this alarming evil be remedied? It would 
he easyto say, retrench, buy less, and sell more. 





he suffered the logs and brush to lie upon the land the ' But such is not usually the course of individuals or 
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nations. We have gratified our wants until they | 
have become so iterwoven with our system, that) 
retrenchment m the means of satiefying them is not, 
likely to be « favorite doctrine, however just and 

feasible it may be. The only way, then, ‘o: us, if we: 
will have just so much, is either to produce the things | 
ourselves, or something that will pay for them. We 

can raise our own bread, and have a large surplus to) 
sell. Wecan make all the sugar demanded in the | 
country, and we must doit, Weean make the silk 
wanted in the United States, and if we are wise we! 
shall soon do it, and put a stop te the largest item in, 
the balance against us; an item of from fifteen to 
twenty millions annually. Supply ourselves with 
these three items, and we turn the balance of trade 
in our fiver, and bring the world in debt to us. Ip 
that ease we should hecomea “debt-receiving” instead 
ofa “debt-prving nation,’ and the difference there is | 
between the actual pleasure ofthese two operations, | 
(to say nothing ofthe profi',) will be appreciated by | 
mos'.— Genesee Farmer. | 


i 
| 
| 





. | 
SUMMARY. | 
The Rev Deniel D. Smith, of Gloucester; was tried | 
at fpswich, last week, for an assault on Miss Sophia | 
Jones, with on intent to commit a rape, and acquitted, | 
‘he Salem Advertiser says—**Thirty witnesses were | 
brought upon the stand, who testified to the good char- | 
acter of Mr Smith, aid the bad Character of Miss | 
Jones, aud a paper was also ruled in the court, signed 


by uinety-six ladies, against ber character.”’ 


The way of the Transgressor is hard.—A young 
man who bad stolen a horse, in endeavoring to cross 
the river at Berkshire, Vi. to evade pursuit from the) 
Sheriff, was drowned. A large sum of counterfeit mo- | 
ney was found on his person. 

Death of General Macom).—We regret to announce 
the death of Major General Ailexander Macomb, the 
General-in-Chief of the United States Army, which 
occurred at balf past 2 o'clock yesterday. His faner- ) 
al will take place on Monday next at 10 o'clock A. M. 

Genvral Macoiwnh entered the service as cornet of 
dragoons in 1799, and wasin the military family of 
Gen. Alexander Hamilton: he commanded at the suc- 
cessful battle of Plattsburg during the war of 13812; 
received a gold medal from Congress for his gallantry, 
und was appointed by Presidenf J. Q. Adams, Com- 
manding General of the army of the United Sates, in 
place of General Brown, immediately afer his decease, 
which took place in February, lo2s. Since that peri- 
od, Gen. Macomb has discharged the duties of his of- 
lice in this city, exeepting occasional absences to the 
frontiers of the Union, in obedience to the calls of the 
service.—Madisonian. 

A Big Potatue Business.—New England with a ter- 
ritery searcely as large as our country of Apling, pro- 
duces, aceording to the late census 34.435,831 bushels 
‘Irish’ potatoes annually! Good Gracious! where | 
do they find room, in that little country, to pile them 
on? “Thirty-four millions! only think! At 20 cents 
a bushel, (they are worth here a dollar and a half) the 
potatoe crop of litthe New England amounts to more 
than seven millions of dollars! Probably more than | 
the entire cotton crop of Georgia for last year, at 10 | 
cents a pound ! Besides this, the same New Er gland [ 
inakes, one year with another, it seems, 2,182,962 bush- | 
els of wheat, and 18,195,929 bushels of other grain— } 
whieh, at 50 cents a bushel, amounts te upwards of | 
ten millions of dollars! How many bushels of wood- 
en nutmegs horn gun flints, poplar hams, &e., these 
same enterprising chaps have made, the census does 
not inform us.— Macon Ga. Telegraph. 








Silk Culture in New York.— An act for the encounr- 
agement of the silk culture, passed by the Legislature 
of New York, on the 20th of May, authorizes county 
treasurers to pay a bounty of fifteen cents per pound 
jor cocoons and of filly cents per pound for reeled silk, 
said cocoons having been raised and silk reeled within 
the stated, until the Ist of June 1846.—dm. Traveller. 

VILLAINOUS. 

It is with the greatest indignation that we have 
heard the accounts of the late villainy at Harvard 
College. A large but aninhabited building close to the 
Library, and used for the storage of merchandize, 
was on Wednesiay of last week set on fire. A train 
of powder was laid, communicating with the library, 
and had it not been for the vigilant exertions of a 
‘Tutor and a Professor, the vatuable library, contain- 
ing upwards of 450,000 volumes, exclusive of dupli- 
cates, would have been totally destroyed. 

A great excitement prevails among the students to 
discover the authors of this atrocious deed, and we 
hear that the spirited officers of the University are 
determined to silt the matter to the bottom, and bring 
it before the Grand Jury, although weare grieved to 
find that the penalty is but five yeare im the States 
Prison.—Boston Cult. 


How to Cook Green Peas.—The common method ot 
cooking this delicious vegetable, by boiling in water, 





| out. Water extracts nearly all the delicious quality of 


) nine days out, 


‘ef the Crown uo not possess the confidence of Parli- 


is nearly destructive to its flavor, at least so says a 
lady who has sent us the following method of prepar- 
ing them for the table. which, after experience, we 
must add is a great improvement:—* Place in the bot- | 
tom of your sauce pan or boiler, several of the outside 
leaves of head salad—put your peas in the dish, with 
two ounces of butter in proportion to hatf a peck of 
peas—cover the pan or boiler close, and place it over 
the fire—in thirty minutes they are eady for the table. 
They can etther be seasoned in the pan or afier taken 


the green pea, and is astatal to their flavor as it ts 
destructive to a mad dog. New Era. 


Violent Storm.—Boston and the vicinity were vis- 
ited by a violent storm on Wednesday afternoon. The 
Boston Advertiser says :— 

“Itextended to Andover and Haverhill, and in that 
direetiop was accompanied by a heavy gaile of wind, 
by which many fruit and forest trees were overturned, 
lu some orchards in Essex County there was a great 
destruction of fruit trees. A large mumover of barns 
were blown down, The hail appears to have fallen in 
the greatest quantities in Wenham, where, in conse- 
quence of the violence of the wind, as well as the 
size of the hailstones, great quantities of glass 
were broken. The salem Gazette states that 225 panes 
of glass were broken in one house in Wenham, and that 
many houses suffered in a similar manner. Much 
giass was broken in Boston, where it was exposed as in 
skylights, to the action of the hail. The conservatory 
was a severe sufferer. 

‘The storm was most severe in the western part of 
Wenham, Hamilton, Upper Beverly and North Dan- 
vers. Not jess than 40 or 50 barns are, says the Daily 
Advertiser, already knownto have Seen destroyed ; 
and the damage to dwelling houses. by the breaking 
of glass, loss of chimnies, &c., is very great. In 
Wenham, Rev. Mr. Mansfield’s Meeting-house was 
injured considerably, the windows in three sides of it 
having been entirely demulished. A very large elm 
was torn up by the roots and thrown across the roa”, 
so as to obstruct the travel The course of the tornado 
is marked by the destruction of corn and other veg- 
elation, uprooting of trees, &c, On Burley's farm, io 








Upper Beverly, a barn, one of the strongest built in 
the State, was completely destroyed. Another barn, 
belonging to a Mr. Brown, which had been completed 
but a day or two, was destroyed, and a horse, worth 
$150 was killed. The damage done to the crops in 
that region is very great. 


The Steamship Britannia, arrived at Boston on Sat- 





urday morning at about 7 o’clock. She sailed from 
Liverpool! onthe afternoon of the 19h, and tas made 
the passage in about thirteen and a half days. 

The Britannia and Caledonia both made very quick 
passage out from Halifax. 


if al . ’ . . 
Che Great Western was spoken by the Britannia, 


Great Britain. —The British Parliament continued 
in session, with no definite prospect of adjournment. 

Defeat of Ministers.—At half past three o'clock, on 
the morning of June 5th, the House of Commons de- 
clared by a majority of one, that the present Ministers 


ament, aud that their continuance in ottice is at var- 
lance with: the spirit of the constitution: 


Por Sir R. Peel's motien, 312 
Against, oll 


When the cheers which followed the announce- 
ment had subsided, Lord John Russel said he would 
take until Monday to consider what course he would 
pursue, for the vindication of Ministers. 

On monday he intimated his intention to advise a 
dissolution, whereupon Sir Robert Peel agreed not to 
oppose the supplies. 

The minisiry have heen beaten by a majority of 18 
on the Criminal Law question, i 

The Queen will not dissolve Parliment in person | 
but by ceniunission. 





The custom among the Cossaks is to allow the ladies 
to choose their own husbands. When a young girl 
takes a fancy to @ young fellow, she goes to his pa- 
rent’s house signifies her intentions, and their sticks, 
until the other parties Comes to terms. By this hap- 
py arrangements there are no spinsters left on band in 
that country. 

A royal cheese was lately exhibited in London, | 
manufactured from twenty hogsheads of milk. 


The Boston Times states that pictare frames and other 
articles of farnitare may be protected from being defaced 
by flies in the summer season, by washing them with wa- | 
ter in which leeks have been soaked for four or five days. 
Files will not light upon any thing so washed.— Concord 
Freman. 

No Licence, for the retail of ardent spirit will be 
granted in Akron,Ohio, during the present municipil year, 
An example worthy of imitation. 


Suicide. Mary Wray,a young lady of Philadelphia, | 
cut her throat on the Lith inst. Cause, insanity. 


A griait Railroad.—The Boston Transcript an- 
nounces that the directors of the Western Railrord 





a _ 
Company, have adopted the nec 
secure the completion of said road 


Measures 
th o 
ny to Boston, for the transportation rough for Aj. 


of freight a 


sengers, by the firet of Decembernex, w id pas. 
it will not be finished as soon as the Sg Preeun 
two or three months lee Way must be alin we & 


: 2. allow 
ference to such news, but if the work jg a, re. 


in the course of next.winter it may 

one of the finest Improvements of Pr oer us 
an incredibly short space of time, 6%) Batahed iy 

It has also bern announced repe 

Housatonic Railroad will be Gininhed rasa the 
ford to West Stockbridge by the first of eg 
If these assurances then prove to be correct ee 
be little wanting to form a complete line of co w wil 
cation, open at all seasons, by steamboat and oe 
from New-York to Albany and Kuffals, and } _ 
road from Boston to the same places.— Pough Tesi 


The Orcps.—Iuv this s:ction of the C0 
Wheat and Corn are very promising, but 0 
of the extreme coldness of the nights, and ti} 
we fear the Cotton crop has been Coneiderabdly da 

aged. Within the last few days we have had 4 ~ 
quantity of rain, but we feel assured that it has cone 
too late to save the Cotton crop from the injury it be 


sus'ained,.— Edgefield, S. C. June 3.—Adv. 


(We find in the last number of that excelloy 
periodical, the Cowmon Schoo! Journal, edited by 
Horace Mann, the following correct sentiment, | 

“We may talk about education forever,—about tip 
importance of physical and intellectual, and the neces 
sity of moral education,x—we may get a stereviyy 
set of words and phrases, and pass them from iy) 
to month from leeture, and from report to report —b 
unless we study the springs of action in the hoya 
mind, the laws of mental growth, the modes of si». 
latiny faculties to activity, and what motives and 0). 
jects will stimulate what fsculties, our talking, 
lecturing, and reporting, will be in vain.” 

Steamboat Burned.—Captain Sawyer of the brig Ap. 
gusta, arrived at Philadelphia, on ednesday, repors 
having seen the wreck of a large steamer. We give 
the extract from his log book, : 

“Thursday. June 24th, 5 o'clock A. M., possed: 
steambeat burned to the water's edge off Cape Unie 
as; lat 3330,long 75 20, wind W. 8. W. 

Bore down close to the wreck and found her to bes 
very large Steamer so much burned as to be unsbhle 
tell whatthe name of her was ; one guard was under. 
neath the water, and the frame of the other was above 
the water, much burned. 

Capt. 8 is trom Trinidad. Some are of the opinion 
that it was the hull of the President. 


Wntry le 
D aCCOU 
ve drougty, 


An accident La»pened on the Norwich Rail-l 
Wedneeday, in consequence of the train running oe 
two or three cows. The cows were killed, and one 
of the brakemen seriously injured. ‘The cas wer 
damaged, but no injury was done to passengers. 


One way to silence a Newspaper. A paper called \" 
‘‘Consor,” has recently been-printed and sold in ' 
streets of Philadelphia, the chief object of the ale 
of which, we betteve were the gamblers, spec!" 
the names of the frequenters, and the location 0! 
dens, in a Way, we are told, that cold not he mits" 
We understand that on [Saturday a number 0! 
known blacklegs went to the place where it ws } 
ed, in Minor street, below Sivth, fand beat all ber 
most unmercifally. The conduct of the assailant’ 
represented to us as perfectly furious. All " | 
themselves with whatever they could pick up" 
moment. The person whom they took to be ¢ 
was beat over the head with a brick until he we 
seless.— Daily Mail. 
Married, 7 

In Farmington, July Ist, by Rev. Mr. Abbe : 
Wittiam Woops tu’ Miss Canouise E. WH’ 
both of F. 

He sought nor sought in vain to deck his bowe' 
Amid the Woods with virtues fudeless flower, 
And there ’mid scenes of sweet domestic life , ; 
We hail her the accomplished and the virtuous wile 
O! grant indulgent Heaven their lives may be 

Of hope’s bright visions the reality. 

Their home a scene of that domestic bliss, on 
That brightens with its ray a world like this. 


‘ 


ed 








DEED, 


In Livermore, June 2ist, Miss Mary Fishe 
ter of Mr. Elijah Fisher, aged 50. It being » bie 
between the death of her and her mother, a wi 
great bereavement to the family. They ng ve the 
the lamentation, “Is it nothing unto your *” 
pass by ; behold, and see, is there any sorte 
te my sorrow.’’—Com. ¢ Mr. Ph 

In Dixfield, 10th ult, Achsah, daughter % ° 
ip Abbott, aged 15 years. a 
Pin Phonan, 19 ult. widow Lydia Kilsa, . 

In Union, 12th, Miss Aldana Robbins, % 
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GHTON MARKET.—Monday, June 23, 1841 
pat From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 
Le Bool Catthh—We reduce our quotations to 
es sales. First quality 6 50 a 6 75 ; second 
corm en 62 ; third quality $5 a 5 75. 
quanity $ d Calves—Sales $25, 29, 33, and 40. 
re sold at 1 25. 1 33, 1 92, $2, 2% 








Cows an 
sheep—Lots we 


and $2 42. lot of large Barrows at 5 1-8; a lot to | 





Harpswell Mansion cuse. 
T= well known House having been thoroughly re- | 
paired and mach enlarged is now open for the recep- | 
tion ofcompany. Its location (being on the lower end of 
Harpswell neck) renders it one of the most pleasant places | 
in New England, for the resort of Invalids and parties of 
pleasure who wish to enjoy the cool and refreshing sea 
breeze. And the subsc:iber would assure the public that 
no pains will be spared to add to the comfort and happiness 





anes for Sows and 5 1-2 for Barrows some of | of those who may favor him with their company. Con- 


which were snall Pigs. At retai!, frem 5 to 7e. 





Cal 


sr OF LETTERS remaining in the Post Office at 
i Winthrop, Me. Jaly 1, 1641. : 


igail Kaox Theodore 
ee Lewis Sarah C. 
pate Freeman Merrick Pliney Esq. 
~ Aaron Perry John 


Prescott Charlies 
Pike Nathaniei R. 
Trae Samuel 
Taylor Martha F. 
Tinkham Mary 8S. 

White Joel (2) 

White Thomas 

Witham William 
CYRUS BISHOP, P. M. 


Ken. Co. Ag. Soeiety. 

*OQTICE is hereby given, that the semi-annual meeting 
N of the Kennebec County Agricaltural Society will be 
held at the Masonic Hall in Winthrop on Wednesday the 
o5th day of August next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
for the tranaaction ofsach businessas may be deemed ne- 


ter Wadsworth 
pert Daniel A. (2) 
Gilbert Caled 8. 
Gibson Oren B 
Hains Walter Mrs. 
flardison Olive 
Jones Bartholomew 
Joves Edward 





pessary . 
N. B. A general attendance is requested. 

WM. NOYES, Rec. Sec’y. 
Farm for “ale, 

NITUATED in Winthrop, about one mile from the Bap- 
% tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meeting 
House, and eight miles from Augusta and Hallowell. Said 
tum contains aboot one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
good land and well proportion: d as to tillage, pasturing 
ond woodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafied 
apples and pears, and a good dwelling house, 42 feet by 
32, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 6% feet by 
35, with wo sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shop 
and g anary 32 by 22 feet and a cider-mill, a valuable 
wellaf water at the house and another at the barn ; like- 
wisea dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
fom the above, fitted for two small families with a good 
well of water and a shop if desired. I will sell my stock 
vod farming tools together with one handred barrels of 
cider in suitable hogsheads for making vinegar. For fur- 
ther particalars inquire of the subscriber on the premises. 
‘Terms of pryment easy. WADSWORTH FOSTER. 

Winthrop, February 25, inl. me 


Oxford Woollen Manufxctory. 


Vew Establishment. 

( (ILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 

M ford (Ceaizies’ Mills) a commodious building for the 
purpose f Manafacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw | 
water! ‘Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 
suction, and will be operated by experienced workmen. | 
ising Visited and obtained information from the best man- 
vacturers and dyers in the country, in addition to their | 
su experience, they feel werranted iu assuring the public 
‘al they can prodace as good an article of domestic cloths, | 
thus respects durability and neatness, as has yet been | 
“ide in the State. ‘J hey have spared no expense in ma- | 
“very and wi'l spare none in aber, and therefore feel con- 
let of giving perfeet satisfaction to all who may favor | 
ven with their prtlronage. 

Their mill is situated on the outlet ef Thompson's pond, 
ream Which is well known to furnish a constant supply 
“water, which wall enable them to prosecute their basiness 
‘ll seasons without delay. 

i hey will be ready to receive and manufacture Wool the | 











two first signed William J. Kilbarneand Co. for $313.15 


| the fact that our advertisements relating to the establish 


‘any thing else, than that these papers are in the special 
| interest, aud onder the control of particular individuals, 
| who do no like to have the attention of the public called 


nected with the establishment is an elegant and commod- | 
ious pleasure Boat. | 
In order to accommodate those who travel by Stage— | 
the subscriber will ran a Coach from Branswick village to | 
his house every Monday and Wednesday, and from Bath 
‘Tharsdays and Mondass. JOHN COLBY. 
Harpswell, June, 1841. 8w26 


Notice to Foreclose. 

B poe J. KELBURNE then a resident of Augusta in 

the County of Kennebec, Trader, on the 22d day of 
Jaly, A. D. 1839, by his deed of that date duly executed 
and vegisiered 23d Jaly 1839, book 114 page 385, mort- 
gaged to Isaac D, Wing then of the same Augnsta, trader 
then living but since deceased, *°a certain piece of land 
with the buildings thereon, described as follows, —bound- 
ed begiuning atthe South west corner of Dr. Charles 
Snelis lot on which his dwelling house stands at “a stake 
and stones, thence westeriy in the north line of Winthrop 
street about seventy feet to a stake and stones two feet 
westerly of the westerly underpinning of the house on the 
land conveyed, thence northerly parallel with the east line 
ofsunimer street on which Elisha Hallet Jr’s house stands, 
seven rods to a stake and stones, thence easterly parallel 
with Winthrop street about seventy feet to Dr, Snell's 
line to the first bound intending hereby to convey the same 
premises described ina deed from J. P. Dillingham to 
said Wing dated Sept, 5, 1837 recorded in book 107 page 
164.and by said Wing deeded on the 22d day of July 1839 
ta said Kilburne which was mortgaged egsin to secure! 
the payment of three notes of hand given to said Isaac D 
W ing or order bearing even date with said mortgage, the 








each, the first payable on the 15th day of September 1839 
and the second on the 15th day of Vovember 1839 with 
interest after the fifteenth dav of September 1839, and the 
third for the sum of 1373,71 signed by John J. Kilburn 
payable on the first day of September 1840 and interest 
from said fifteenth day of September 1839, and said John 
J. Kilburn not having paid except in part the last of the 
notes afuresaid according to ite tenor, aud the condition 
of the mortgage aforesaid being thus broken, as administra- 
tor on the estate of said isaac D. Wing, | hereby give no- 
tice agreenble to the statote in such cuses provided, that 
I claim to foreclose the said mortgage on this day. 
JOSUUA WING, 
Administrator of the Estate of Isaac D. Wing. 
June 7, 1841. 2w26 


something singular !! 
\ ’ E wish to call the attention of the agricaltural com- 
monity, and of,dealers in agricnitura! implements to 





ment of the BOSTON AGRICULTURAL WARE 
HOUSE (Quincy Hall, over the market) have been refus- 
ed insertion in the New England Farmer, end Boston 
Cultivator. 

We are subscribers for both of these papers, and have 
been for the Parmer for tiany years, aud for the former 
during the whole of ils existence, yet they refuse to insert 
our advertisements, even lo a single square, while they 
iusert those of others iu the same line of business to no 
very limited extent, to say nothing of the puffs editorial 
and puffs communicated, for which th ty seem to have an 
abundance of room. Whatdoes this mean ? Can it mean 


HE ARTS. 





Wool 
\ TILL be manofactured into Cloth b 
Falle Manufacturing Company, att 

ces, Viz -— 

Cassimeres, from 42 to 50 cts per yard. 

Common fulled Cloth and Sattinetts from 30 to 374 cts. 

Blanketing from 17 to 35 ets per yard. 

Colored flanne!, and pressed do. at 25 cents per yard. 

Wool will be worked on shares when preferred. 

Epwarp Mircnen Ese., of Winthrop will receive 
wool and deliver cloth to customers in Winthrop and vi- 
cinity. ‘The Company wil be responsible for all damages 
on account of unfaithful or unskilfal work. Wat. R. Faye 
will give this branch ot business his undivided attention. 
From our experience in manufacturing, the pains we have 
taken to collect information as to all improvements in 
working wool, and the perfection of oar machinery, we 
think we can give customers the most most entire satisfac- 
tion. 26 J. M, FRYE, Acenr. 


Boesten Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. 


the Lewiston 
following pri- 





QUINCY HALL, SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


The Plough to which hasbeen awarded the greatest 
number of Premiums. 





‘ a on A hy Sole . =- . 
UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and 
extensively engaged in the manufacturing of Ploughs 
and other Jgricu/tural Implements, aud were the first 
who lengthened the ground work, and otherwise so in- 
proved the FoRM of the CAST-IRON PLOUGH, that i 
takes up the farrow-slice with the great: st ease, bearing it 
equally and lightly over the whole surface of the mould- 
board—turning it over FLAT, with the least possible be: - 
ding and twisting, and preserves it smooth and unbroken, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring the 
least power of draft. ‘Their CasTINGs are composed of 
an admixture, (known only by the manufactarers) of sev - 
eral kinds of irou—it is this which gives them 80 much ce- 
lebrity for superior strength and durability, and which 
too are greatly increased by their peculiar construction 
and proportions. 

The AMERICAN INSTITUTE, at their FAIR, held at 
New York, for the whole Union, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, each 
awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, MEDALS for the 
BEsT and MosT PERFFCT PLOUGHS ; and at many 
Ploaghing Matches, Pairs, and Exbibitions in Massachaset's 
and other States, diplomas and the highest premiums have 
been awarded for their Plouglis by conmitiees, and the 
universal approbation of their performances, by the con- 
gregated praetical Furmers. 

At the Plgughing Matches of the Agrica!tural Society, in 
the justly celebrated Agri ultural County of Worcester, in 
1937, °38, °39 & °40, aLL the P@eMiuUMs for the BEesT 
work inthe FIELD, were awarded to coupeltitors nsing 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Plough»; aud although ther 
ploug! failed to receive the awerd of the State Society's 
premium, at the trial at Worcester, in the Autamn of 1840, 
they, nevertheless, had the higher sotisfaction of seeing all 
the (NINE) premiums for the best work in the field carried 
otf by nine different ploughmen, who performed their work 
with nine different Pioughs, wade by Kugg'es, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the premiums 
with the same plough to which wax awarded the State So 
ciety's premium ; aud itis here worthy of remark, that the 
said nine premiums were awarded by two full committees 
(of seven each) of the most intelligent and practical fur- 





to our establishment? Professing an earnest desire to im- 
part information to the agricultaral community on all sub 
jects relating to their important pursvits, they cannot even 


mers, (whose occupation best qualities them to judge cor- 
| rectly in such matters) and who were selected frou ditfer- 
jent parts of the country, aod appointed by the ‘Trustees of 
the County Agricultaral Society. 

| The efleet of their unremitted efforts to perfect the | ough 


Cay June, and will guarantee all work to be done in a je hired to tell the farmer where he may find a great va- | has been to give them so wide and extensive a pulronage, 


cand and workmanlike manner, and at the shortest notice. ° 
They hold themselves responsible for all work that goes | 
tal ef th ir hands unfaithfully done. 
The following will be their prices for manvfacturing from | 
‘e raw snvterial, when the wool is taken and cloth deliv- | 
ted at their mill. 
Casineres from 42 to 50 cta per yard, 
Common talled cloth 30 to 37 1-2 cts. per yard, 
Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 
White flannel 17 cts. 


riety of the best and cheapest agricultural implsmenis, that 
are to be found in New England. 

We regard this course of the publishers of those papers 
as somew lat singular ; though they may perhaps think it 
entirely consistent with their professions, 

We will not, however, complain if their subscribers do 
not, of this course which they have thought proper to per- 
sue in excluding us from their advertising columns, bot 
will endeavor to be grateful even for small favors, and 
will take their refasa! as the highest compliment they are 


on flannel 25 cts. | at liberty to pay to the superiority of our Ploughs, and 
Satinet —s pressed 25 cts. | their best recommendation of our Ware House to public 
All wool Ne 37 1-2 and find oy . favor and patronage. 
to the om Should be well washed on the sheep, and bro | Although excluded f-om the benefit of their colamns we 
sunt la the Geece. ‘do net despair of finding other means of making known 


Wool Manufactured on Shares. 


Wool Carded & Cloth Bressed. | 

SILLET & BRIDGES will also card wool and dress | 
oth in the hest manner, and on as reasonable terms as— 
“ay other establishment in this vicinity. 

Oxford, Apri 20, 1841, : £18 


our estublishment, and its contents, and for this purpose 
beg leaves tu invite the attention of oor friends and pat- 


| rons, and of the public generally to our advertisement in 


the Yankee Farmer, Boston Courier, ard other papers. 
RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON. 


i that they have been induced to open and connect with their 
| Manulactory, a House in Bosros, for the sale of their 
| Plougins, and other Agricultoral ‘Tools and Machines, un- 
der the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE, (superimended personally by one of 
the firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retail, 
not only the one SUPERIOR GREEN SWOKD Plough, but 
a variety, Consisting of twenty-five different sizes, forms 
and kinds, amoung which, are those adapted to all kinds 
and conditi ns of soil, and all modes, notions, and prin- 
ciples of ploughing and culture ; together with an e~ 
lensive assortment of other Agriculture! and Horticultural 
{mplements and Machines. 

ALL PLOUGI.S, and mony other articles offered by 
them are made ander their own immediate care and inspee- 
tion, by the best of workmen, (not employed by the job) 
which, with the machinery patented. aud as yet used ouly 
by themselves, affording great facilities for despatch, and 
enables them to offer to Farmers and Dealers. articles of a 
superior quality, and on terms unusually liberal. 





Poz‘en and Worcester, Apri! 14, 1841, fis 


April 16, 1841. us 
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A SUMMER MORNING IN THE CONNTRY. 
EY W. H. BURLEIGH. 
How sweetly on the hill side sleeps 
The sunlight with its quickening rays! 
The verdant trees that crown the steeps 
Grow green in its quivering blaze : 
While all the air that rounds us floats 
With subtle wing, breathes only life— 
And, ringing with a thousand notes, 
Tie woods with song are rife. 


Vhy, this is Nature's holiday ! 
She puts her gayest mantle oa— 
And, sparkling o'er their pebbly way, 
With gladder shouts the brooklets run ; 
‘The birds and breezes seems to give 
A sweeter cadence to their song— 
A brighter life the insects live 
That floats in life along. 


‘The cattle on a thousand hills,’ 

The feecy flocks that dot the vale, 
All yoy alike in life, that fills 

The air, and breathes in every gale ! 
And who that has a b@art and eYe 

To feel the bliss and drink itin, 
But pants, for scenes like these, to fly 

The city's smoke and din— 


A sweet companionship to hold 
With Nature in her torest bowers, 
And learn the gentle lesson told 
Ly singing birds and opening flowers ? 
Nor do they e’er who love her lore— 
Though books have power to stir my heart, 
Yet Nature's varied page can more 
Of rapturous joy impart ! 
No selfish joy—if Duty calls, 
Not sullenly L tora from these— 
Though dear the dash of waterfalls 
The wind's low voice among the trees, 
Birds, flowers and flocks ; for God hath taught 
Oh keep, my heart! the lesson still— 
Hissoul, with holy bliss is fraught, 
Who heeds the Faturn’s will! 


M | 





Si. 


THE WEST. 
It is wonderful whet extravagant and romapric 
views of the West yet prevail among our young men, 
im spite of the numerous and repeated declarations of 
those who have been there and come back disappoint- 
ed. A sort of cacoethes moven di seeins to he the per- 
vading vice of the aniversal Yankee Nation. Nota 


‘ > at ‘oO t j 1 . . . : y > > ; ) 
day passes, that we do not hear some restless neigh-} Presenee ol his mimie san, which diffuses an artific ial | 
; summer around him, he jieflects that the dreariness | 


/ 


hor euolgizing, interms of enthusiastic admiration, the 
luxunant praries, the boundless forests, and the mag- 
mficent rivers cf a country, whose skies are ever 
cloudiess, whoes productions are almost spontaneous, 
where stranvets are received with a cordial welcome, 
and the arts of civilization and refinement are advanc- 
ing with a rapidity, which is destined, erk many gen- 
erations shal! have passed, to leave all other countries 
far inthe rear. Contented plodders, itis said, who 
can travel forever the same dull round, may stay at 
home ; but the vigorous, the enterprising, and the ac- 
tive, feel the spur of an ambition which disdains to 
chumb the ladder to weulth or fame by tediously ascen- 
diog the intermediate steps, and scorns to eke ont a 
miserable and scanty subsistence by uniting the piti- 
ful arts of parsimony to incessanttor, They become 
true soldiers of fortune, who, trusting ell to their ad- 
aress and intreptdity, the strong arm and the unflinch- 
ing nerve, relinquish all that they chertsh or venerate, 
that they may place themselves on higher ground, & 
assume a loftier und more indendeat bearing among 
their fellow men. 

Of cours#, not one of the numerons villages that 
atud this modern EF) Dorado, has lowyvers, merchants, 
er mechanich enough, not « sufficiency of any class 
but the medical, which may be proper'y excepted, be- 
cause men are scarcely ever sick there. One has on- 
ly to hoist his shingle in any part of the West, and 
instantly, if an attorney, a crowd of clients will than- 
der at his door, or if a trader, » strong of customers 
will press round his counter. True, reportesays, that 
all who have returned sti] fee! the pinch of poverty ; 
and even that others have ecrught diseases of which 
they have died there. But it is evident enongh of 
the first-mentioned class, that their opening prospects 
ef ambition and emolument were a!! blasted by a 
want ef judgement in choosing the theatre of their 
debut ; of the next, that they amassed riches enough, 
but thoir hats were blowu offt and of the last, that 
they lived in towne where the doctors were ali regu- 
lars, and Brandreth had no agent. 

But, to speak our own sentiments, we are sick of 
hearing the perpetual cry of Westward ho! It is a 








| false notion which has gone abroad, that every pro- 
fession and trade at the North is crowded; that ea- 


| rooted preference to the old and established, who jea- 


lous shut out the young from the avenues to riches | €tors—the peas«ntry, interlopers, "The 
‘and eminence, Itis an erroneous supposition that! 
y, and that in| 


Northern manners are cold and repelling 

‘every face among us the stranger recognizes as pre- 
| domiua e, an expression of frigid caution, or calcula- 
j tng sagacity. True, New-Englanders are a little 


\vehind forme, and hemmed in by etiquette . Nor do 
| they admit strangers whom they know not, to the 


same footing of familiarity and confidence, with those 


But take our word for ut, here, as every where, inflex- 
ible integrity and acknowledged talenty are sure of 


lant schemes of distinction or aggrandizement have 


them, but can, with no propriety whatever, cast the 
{ blame an the public door. 
ye grumblers, and see how fast Maine is assuming 
the prone attitude of the empire State! The simple 
fict, that, with an absolute minimom of Legislative 
| aid, our State is rapidiy outstripping in population ev- 
ery otherin New-England, is a pregnant proof, an 
incuntestable demons! ration, that talent is as readily 
noticed and as fully appreciated here as elsewhere, 


ers. 

The coldness of our Northern climate, which im- 
pels many to emigrate, is an inexhaustible topic of 
complaint with these who have canght the western 
fever ;—but we can endure contentedly the chilling 
blasts of wintef, so long as we may enjoy its attend- 
ant blessings. We love the breathing fragrance of 





| 


| terprise and spirit meet here no encouragemem; that 
jour men of business cling with an ardent and deep- 





‘precise, and in the older towns, somewhat intrenched | . 
f ‘ers »® . ; | tenths of thew seem to have been the sim 


| ture. pilesof mre, shaped into habitations 


| 


} whose skill and honesty they have thoroughly tried, | 


meeting their just reward ; and the man whose bril- | study js every thing of domestic conveni 


Look at the late census, | 


and has scope as ample for the exercise of its pow- | 





— 
tulating my fellowcountrymen on the eo 
piness which they enjoy in this blessed oon hap. 
high wages. ‘I he traveller thas commences: Y and 
‘Nantes, in Bretagne. Passed through a Soden 
ve 


country, wherethe cows seemed the legiti 


Mate Propr,. 
vriant, but al! that betokened the Ba tee: i ~ 
deplorable ‘God made the country and man ori 
town, is the poet’s mannér of accounting for na the 
streets, but the general order of French towns — 
come within the catalogne of human buildings— nor 
on earth comes nearer to the troglodyte style. Nine 


ple work of io. 


by the h 
time and tempest,ine¢ as guiltless of glass ts Bo =< 


wash, and comlort of any conceivasie kind, as a cavern 

the back of an American wilderness! Bat the Prenchn., 
is a genuine ‘Gallio’ in private life, and careth for mee 
these things ; yet he is within 20 miles of a People whose 


can the extuordinary difference be a'tributed 

4 : } ¢ ’ Which 
treminated only in diseppointment, may seek for the }Makes theman of England and the man of France tu 
cause in bis own defective plans or the execution of 


essentially antipodean as if the diameter of the earth 4g: 
vided them ? Jt cannot be climate, for in three-fourths of 
France they have shower for shower with England; or \/ 
there be a distinction, the winter is keener and the eum. 
mer more torrid, thus both requiring more diligence in ro. 
pelling the effects of season. 

it cannot be poverty, for the French peasant has generally 
become a proprieter; it cannot be government, for if gov. 
ernments act at all in the matter, it is to set the example 
of bui'ding; yet the French peasant goes on from year lo 
year and from age to age, sitting in a cottage as naked of 
of comfort as if he sat on a bill in Siberia, and a Tar, 
hut would be well equipped to the best of these hovels, 
they have not even the merit of being whitewashed 
sequichres, for a brush has never toached them since the 
moment they rose from their original mire;—the truth is 
that ‘home,’ as it has been a thousand times observed, 
not. French ; there is but little gathering aroand the fami 
ly hearth, and the cottage is not ihe place of their mirth; 


' . 
| spring, the soft luxuriance of summer, and the golden | they return to it to sleep, and go lo it as men to the 
‘ee of autumn 5 but winter, cheerful winter, 1s the (churchyard, because thev cannct help it. ‘Their festivities 


time for inedoor comforts, the search of knowledge, | 


and the pleasures of the social circld. When the 
hollow blast rumbles down the chimney, and the rud- 
dy fire sends forth its dancing flames throngh the 
sung liting-room, the man of reflection turns to those 


morality, or becomss spell-bound in that magic circle 


The universal gloom of nature shuts in an concen- 
trates his thoughts ; his affections no longer samble 
abroad ; and he feels the full force and meaning of 
that happy syilable, Home, While he basks in the 





} 
| 


}and desolation of winter, insteae of being a curse to 
(man, in reality operate as a bleasing, by rousing him 
lfrom the apathy to which the serenity ‘of a tropical 
sky eisposes, and stimulating hiny to high intellectual 


| matters full as light as flies 





(ort, He sees that the countries Tn | 


and bodily e! 
w! pature hos been least bountiful. and 


| 
cn 
{ 

' . . j 
preservation, have produced the noblest specimens of | 
jiemantyv,and exhibited the brightest examples of | 
lintellectoal and moral from 
as centres, the rays of knowledge andthe principles 


of liberty are ¢cisseminated to the remotest hounds of 


excellence: while 


and exeiting the deep toned mormer of implacable | 
Cigpleasure at the sli rights of} 


man.--H alervil 


invasion on the 


rhtest } 
lonean. 
FRENCH AND AW CAN RURAL COMFORTS. 
Mr. Enrror,—'o be ableto ‘define our proper po- 
sifion in the world,’ and to form a true estimate of our | 


tate 


countries, and especially with the inhabitants of those 


ernment, become venerable from their antiquity. 
led at present to this subject, by a perosal of the article in! 
the Cabinet for march, on the state of society in that | 
part of the continent which is denominated ‘the Granary | 
| of Rarope,”’ where cheap land and low wages seem alinost | 
| synonymous with misery and starvation. | 
Doring a late tour in the low countries in France, I was | 
strack dumb while witnessing the state of society in that 
part of ‘dear, delightful France.’ having never before had | 
| tie most distant idea of the possibility that seeh a low, | 
| debased, and degraded state of things could exist io any | 
civilized country onder heaven: and T have never, since | 


or to describe what [ there saw, bet as | have since found ! 
the sime scenes pourtraved to the life in Blackwood’'s | 


Magazine, all | haveto do is to bear testimony to the j 
truth of the picture, which is by no means too highly | 





coloured, and which} do most conacientiously ; congra- 


whose | 
stern climates force mento vigorous effort for SF if. | 


them \ 





the earth, setting in: motion the intel'ect of nations, | 


| 

publishing Agent for that city 
character and standing in the scale of humau beings, it | sheold be directed to t 
will be necessary for us to compare ourselves by the | munications sent by mail should also be directed 


standard of comfort en! happiness enjoyed in other civilized | throp. 


states which have | een for ages guder other forms of gov- | us that they distinctly state to whom the money 
1 am credited, and at what Post Office ene 


. ‘ 
my return, been able to find words to express my feelings, . 


are for the geuingette, their superfluous coin is expended 
on the gilded head-gear of the rustic belles, or the flame- 
coloured waistevats and flowered stockings of the rustic 
beaux ; while the summer lasts they live in the open air, 
working, dancing, and flirting through the day ; and when 


invaluable pages that have formed the delight of{ the winter comes, they cluster together in their buts like 
thousands, and ¢raws thence the admirable lessons of} 


bees, with no more concern for their fornishing than a 
generation of rabbits in their warren ; there they hibernate, 


which the hand of erain can no effectually trace, ) dismal, and frozen, antil the first gleam of sunshine rouse 


them,and lets the whole tribe loose like the swa!lows— 
and then all is flattering, frisking and counting fies—or 
again.” &¢ 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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